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Ready Friday, yom 26th, 
AND NOT BEFORE. 


THE SPHERE 


The Great New Iitustrated Weekly Newspaper 


Edited by CLEMENT SHORTER. 


The First Number of THE SPHERE will be ready on Friday, January 26th, and will be obtainable of all 
Newsagents and Booksellers, and at all the Railway Booksta!ls. 


Remember that the Sphere is spelt S-P-H-E-R-E, 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE ON FRIDAY, JANUARY 26th. 


Every Newsagent can su pply it if it is ordered at once ; he can procure all that may be required if he orders at once ; but he cannot ensure this after the 
date of publication. 








FOR A FAITUFUL PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WAR, see 





aE iC SO Pa ERE: " 


PUBLISHING OFFICES: 6 GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. This Paper not 
to be taken from 
the Library. +++ + 
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PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE 


(FOUNDED 1806), 


50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C. 





Improved System of Bonus Distribution. 


CHILDREN’S ENDOWMENTS PAYABLE AT ACE 21. | 





EE EE voce nbisnn ie5sesesh ene sassceehseesoee «+» £3,220,909 
Annual Income ............ err Pisaesbnnessss eocnce £360,490 
Bonuses Declared exceed .........ccesssseeseeceececs +» £3,784,000 
Sum carried to next Division of Profits ............. . £299,601 





Prospectus and full information on application, 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


FREE FARMS OFFERED IN CANADA. 





Free Grants of 160 acres of Land in Manitoba and the North-West. 
Crown Grants in the other Provinces. 


Improved Farms at reasonable prices. 


Light Taxes. Free Schools. Good Markets. 
Climate. Sunny Skies. 


Canada exports large quantities of Farm and Dairy Produce and Fruit ; and pro- 
ducts of the Fisheries, Mines, Forests ; and Manufactures. 


No Rent. Splendid 


Classes wanted :—Capitalists, persons with moderate incomes, Farmers, Farm 
Labourers, young men desiring to learn farming, and Domestic Servants. 


Pamphlets, Maps, reliable information and advice on all matters of interest to intend- 
ing settlers, and as to the trade and commerce of the Dominion, may be obtained gratis 
and post free on application to the High Commissioner for Canada, 17 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W., also from the Allan, Dominion, and Elder Dempster Steamship Co.'s, or 
their local Agents, and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 


Correspondence and personal interviews invited, 


“THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840),—Public School Life and Education, with spealel classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Recent Honours: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford; Open 
Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus 
College, Oxford ; 6th i in Sandhurst, 40th in Sandhurst, 16th on the “‘ Britannia,” 26th 
_ “1 ** Britannia,” 18th on the “ Britannia.” Examination for Entrance Scholar- 
ships April. 

Apply to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Farmers, intending Colonists, &c. 
Patron— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, 
President— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
Committee of Management — 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
Principal~ 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of T rinity College, 
Cambridg ge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm, and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30, 1900. 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (5 hours 
from London).—//eadmaster : ‘a. L. FRANCIS, M. A., late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. 13 Assistant-Masters.—Modern ‘buildings, including chapel, 
gymnasium, physical laboratory, &c., on site of ro acres in country, mile from Tiverton. 
5 boarding-houses ; and Junior House, under School Chaplain. Boys prepared for 
Universities, Army and Navy, and Home and Indian Civil Services. Scholarships and 
Exhibitions at Universities of annual value of 4603; and other privileges. Board and 
Tuition, under 14, 24 guineas ; over 14, 26 guineas per term ; junior house, 20 guineas.— 
For prospectus, &c., apply E. F. C. CLARKE, Tiverton. 


HEDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health and 
work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, leading 
London Physicians, &c.—Headmaster : H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, M.A, Oxon. 


COwWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS.— 

Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance, and Scholarship; Navy, &c. Most 
healthy locality (death-rate 8°9). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from £60 a year. 
Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. ASHWIN, M.A., 

Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon, 











K.G. 
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METROPOLITAN 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit of the Policy Holders 
alone, 


STRONG RESERVES. 
LOW EXPENSE RATE, 


| ALL SURPLUS APPLIED in REDUCTION of PREMIUM, 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 


For Prospectus, &c., apply to THE ACTUARY. 
Orrices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E,C, 


The Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway Compan, 


As Trustees of the reorganization scheme lately submitted by the Chicago and 
Grand Trunk Railway Company to the holders of the First and Second Mortgage Bonds 
issued by that Company, we beg to give notice that bonds in excess of a majority of 
each class have now been deposited with Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., in support 
of the scheme.’ Proceedings have been instituted in the American Courts for the pur- 
pose of carrying the scheme into effect and receivers of the line have been appointed, 
it is important that bondholders who have not yet deposited should do so at once, as 
this action on their part will obviate unnecessary delay and_ expense in the American 
ae. Instructions have accordingly been given to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie 
& Co, to receive on behalf of the trustees any further bonds which may be deposited, 
An application will be made at once tothe Stock Exchange for a quotation of the 
Trustees’ Certificates, which will carry interest at £4 per cent. as from rst January. 
Bondholders are reminded that under the scheme they have to bear no part of the 
expenses incident to it, whereas by depositing their bonds with other persons they will in 


any event incur liabilities, 

C. RIVERS WILSON. 
JOSEPH PRICE, 
WELBY. 





5th January, 1900. 














THE EDISON-BELL 
PHONOGRAPH 





Price 
FROM 


R2 2s. Od. 





A Perfect Entertainer in the Home or Concert Hall. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 


A PHONOCRAPH IS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 


QF Call and hear the Grand Concert Phonograph. It is marvellous. “CA 


| 
| THE HEAD OFFICES 


EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 
| 39 Charing Cross Road, W.C., London. | 


—— 
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«A bit rough on one’s tail; but I'll get there all the same uP 
[The South African Review (Cafe Town). 





TRAINS DE LUXE. 
CALAIS TO NICE AND 


MONTE CARLO 


Every MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, FRIDAY, and SUNDAY. 


Information and all Tickets from the INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING CAR COMPANY, 14 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


HOTELS 


BATH.—LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL.—Desirable ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


00 feet above sea-level, facing south, and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CriarkE, M.D., says: “‘ A fort- 
Rooms night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
lliards, breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


IMPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Unrivalled for Winter ” ey i pi Le wl barn Re rr An open 

















residence, in beautifully wooded grounds, 4 
and protected from north and east. — Air dry and bra ing. Assembly and Pum 
within easy distance. Omnibus free to and from Hot Mineral Baths. Bi 

ennis Lawn. 











MT mrp P In private em ~~ the sea. Beautiful views. Lguily dinete. grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 

Fishi ent cuisine. Good stabling. Perfect sanitation. East Devon Fox Hounds, room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 

ishing, Yachting, Tennis, Golf, &c. Under the management of tae ee ET ARD Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J E. TANARE, Proprietor. 
H. W. AYWé q - 








.—ROYAL BEACH MANSIONS HOTEL.— 
BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL. Unrivalled hey ny iP og sos on the beach ; 300 yards nearer the sea 


position, West Cliff, full south. S lendid sea view. Table d'héte (separate tables). than any other public hotel on the line of marine terraces. Entirely redecorated. Pas- 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. senger lift. Special terms en pension for winter months. Entirely under new 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. management.—M. ECCLES, Manageress. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 

Capital Paid-up, 42,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
£1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £238,552. 
Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 

General Manager— 

E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 


CoMMITTEE : 

Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 

Undertake monetary business with all parts of 

Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 

and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 

Transfers, 

Financial Agents of the Government of the 








Dominion of Canada. 
ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 
OCEAN SERVICES 
AND ROUND THE 
of sis WORLD TRIPS. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, and 
HAWAII. 
FROM VANCOUVER EVERY MONTH. 


YOKOHAMA (Inland Sea), SHANG- 
HAI, HONG KONG. 


FROM VANCOUVER EVERY THREE WEEKS. 


For tickets, free pamphlets, &c., apply Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 67 King William Street, 
E.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879, 


AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Sen Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 
Limited. Subscribed Capital—£ 2,250,000, in 120,000 Shares of £28 
tgs. each. Paid and called, £750,000. Reserve Fund) 
Heap OrrFice! 463,0c0. Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.¢, 
Brancues.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape 1 


43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
Saturdays, 10-1. 


Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimber! ey, Kirg 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Pree State: 


Business Hours, 10-4. 





Registered Capital + £2,000,000 | Putisnp, Hlootonti, Fauresnih Haro, me 
Subscribed Capital = £800,000 | Beira, Lourenco Marques. ? 


Boarp or Direcrors.—W. Fleming Blaine, Esq, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq. 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, sq. A. A. Fraser, Esq. : 
Rochfort Maguire, Esq. ; John Youn 1 7 : 

pe Town), James 


———_- 


Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of 
Messrs. A. Durant & Co.); Major S. Wynne Finch 
(Director of the Rhodesia Gold Fields, Limited); Sir 
Francis Knollys, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company ; Thomas Rudd,Esq., 
Director of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; William James Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman 
of the National Discount Company, Limited. 


Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 
BaNKERS.—The London Joint Scock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 


dale, Cave, Tugwell & Co., Limited ; Parr's Bankin BANK OF AUST LASIA, 


Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel | 
Scott, Bart., & Co.'s Branch). 


BRANCHES IN SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 


Gene anager (Resident at 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with South Africa. 





(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835. 
4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 





Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, Paid-up Capital eee eeesereereeeeerens 41,600,000 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, | Reserve Fund «.++..+++seeseesees seees £800,000 
King William's —. ner oe ng ge end Reserve Liability of Proprietors under 

Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 0S A RI Ret IE ESE aE wn 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wyn = the Charter 41,600,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts issued on any of the nume- 
rous Branches of the Bank throughout Australia and New 
Zealand. 

Bills negotiated or sent for collection. 


Telegraphic Transfers made. 


Acency 1n America (New York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books Issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Deposits received in London at interest for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained 
on application. 
R. W. JEANS, anager. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chie/ Manager. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





CASTLE LINE. UNION LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. 


EEKLY SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of | 
SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S | 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, | 





OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD. 
FIELDS of South Africa, Natal, and 
East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 





BEIRA RAILWAY, 


PAULING & CO., LTD., LESSEES. 


QUICKEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE 
TO RHODESIA. | 


Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and 
Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. | 
Goods Trains run daily as required. 
Further particulars inay be obtained from the Traffic | 
Manager at Beira, or from PAULING & CO., Ltd., | 
26 Victoria Street, London, S.W. | 


HOULDER BROTHERS & (CO., Limited. | 


FOR AUSTRALIA, RIVER PLATE, SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 

HOULDER —y OF STEAMERS, 

ons. 

Hornsey GRance .. 3,750 | ErSTREE GRANGE ., 6,000 
OvinGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE 
LaNGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | RIPPINGHAM GRANGE 9, 
Denton GRANGE 9,200 | SouTHERN Cross 





aths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision chamber, elec- 
tric light, &c. ining saloons and state rooms amidships. 
For Passage, Freight, or Insurance, apply at the Ofhces 
of the Com 
146 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
14 Water Street, Liverpool. 
30 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 
337 Cuyo, Buenos Ayres. 
989 Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario, 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 
63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 


oe All the latest improvements, including smoking room, 


Tons. | 


++ 6,400 | 
: nang | Via Capetown, Kimberley, Vryburg, Mafeking, 
These splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in | 
the above trades, have excellent accommodation for passen- | 


Blackwall) every Friday, and Sail from Southampton every | St. Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 
SATURDAY 7 
South- DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
Steamers. London. ampton. EVERY SATURDAY. 
PEMBROKE CASTLE | , 5 
(via Canaries) ........++ Jan. 26 Jan. 27 | SCOT Che PERE ocvcscccnccccssce Jan. 27 
ey — eh a GERMAN via Teneriffe .........seeeeee Feb, 3 
via Madeira) ..-+-.ssseeeees . eb. 2 reb. 3] OER Daren . 
ARUNDEL CASTLE Wid re me tp ee pee 
(via Canaries) «==. eee Feb. 9 Feb. 10 | nam a via are fe and St. Helena .. ns 17 
®DU Y | MEXICAN via Madeira......esssseeeees . eb. 24 
Soto Sateen and eee veoe = Feb. 1g Feb. 15 GREEK via Teneriffe.......sss00 ‘cen Mar. 3 
aa Medan) coccceeccocccs Feb. 16 Feb. 17 Return Tickets issued to all ports, 


* Monthly Steamer for Mauritius and Beira. 
Return Tickets for all Ports. 
Free Tickets by ‘‘ Castle" Express from Waterlooto | 


kets by Union Expresses, London 


Free Railway Tic 
| to Southampton, 


Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends, 


outhampton. } 
Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspar 
Cae te ‘Damen —— fr, Coe ad Poneman | Street, S.W., and South African House, 


West End Agency, THos. Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street | 94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 


RHODESIA RAILWAYS. LTD. THE CANARY ISLANDS, MADEIRA AND 
3 * | 
Extension of Cape Government System. | MOROCCO LINE OF STEAMERS. 
The Shortest, Quickest, and Cheapest Route AUTUMN CRUISES. 
between The Company now offers exceptional facilities to those 


EUROPE AND RHODESTA | “siting short sea trips. 

| Steamers sail every week, and call at Gibraltar, Morocco 
Coast Ports, Canary Islands, and Madeira, returning to 
Palapye, Francistown, and Bulawayo. London (via the Canary Islands and Madeira) in about 25 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown | days, making altogether a most enjoyable holiday. 
| daily at 9 p.m. for Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for| Fares for the round voyage, First-class, £21 and 
| Capetown. Fares: Capetown to Bulawayo, 1st Class, | £15 155., according to position of berth. 
| £18 8s. r1d.. ; and Class, £12 ss. r1d. ; 3rd Class, £5 138. sd. |" Plectric light throughout. Saloons and cabins on deck 
Average Time: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Cc me Fi “ hick “4 as a a sed 
Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 days. Capetown to Bulawayo by | “¥!Sine of the highest standard, Stewardess carried. 
| Railway (1,360 miles), “3 days. The Coach and Transport | Passengers who so desire may break the journey at any 
| Services are being rapidly extended and improved between | port of call and return by any subsequent steamer of 
| stations on the Company's line and neighbouring towns and | above-named line within six months. 
districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. | 
| Further particulars may be obtained on application at | 
| the Company's Offices : 15 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, 
E.C. J, F. JONES, Secretary. 





For further particulars and handbooks apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & Co., 3 Crosby Square, E.C., 
or THOS. COOK & SON'S Offices. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION Yeary AY. Quarterly 


Za h £a he Fu & 
Post free within United Kingdom... 015 09 © 7 6 © 3 9 
Post free to other parts of the World 018 © © 9 © © 4 6 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Scale of Charge for Advertisements: Per Page, £10; Half Page, 
£5; Quarter Page, £2 10s.; per Inch, Wide Column, 105., 
Narrow Column, 7s. 3 Special positions by arrangement ; Reduction 
on a Series. 

Prospectus and New Issue Advertisements per page, £15; per inch, 
155. (wide col.). 

Advertisements should be received not later than first post, Friday 
morning. 


REMITTANCES 
All remittances to be made payable to ** The Outlook Publishing Co, 
Ltd.,” and cheques and postal orders to be crossed: ** London and 
South-Western Bank, Fleet Street Branch.” 


Td CONTRIBUTORS 
The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every 
endeavour will be made to return them when stamped and addressed 
envelopes (not loose stamps) are enclosed. The receipt of proof must 
not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 
Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief 
and concise. 





NOTES 
MINISTERIAL 


CaBiNeT Unicorn. ‘‘ Supposing we blame the goat.” 
CasineT Lion. ‘‘ Goat be blowed! JVe are the goat.” 


Tue Ministry mean to stand together—there is to be 
no scapegoat. That is now clear, and experience of the 


’ little ways of the back-benchman in Parliament suggests 


very forcibly that so long as they do this there is small 
probability of an overthrow. As for all the public opinion 
that really counts outside Parliament, it would seem to 
favour the view that, the Ministry being in power when 
we got into this South African entanglement, they had 
better stay to get us out of it. And we doubt not that 
even Lord Rosebery and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
are of this opinion. Upon Sir William Harcourt’s views 
itis dangerous and difficult to speculate ; he is the dark 
horse in the coming Parliamentary handicap. Coupled 
with the rejection of the scapegoat policy there will, we 
have a right to expect, be an explicit Ministerial pledge 
that the urgent business of bringing the war to a success- 
ful end shall be followed by a searching and independent 
inquiry, with a view to the remedy of those defects in our 
fighting machine which the extraordinary strain of the 
past three months has brought to light. 


Once again Lord Salisbury has withheld his Delagoa 
Bay disclosure. Only last week some who should know 
were telling us that the anti-British outburst provoked in 
Germany by the seizure of German vessels had placed Lord 
Salisbury in this predicament—either he must allow this 
German outburst to run its course, and, it might be, coerce 
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the Kaiser into a coolness towards the new Anglo-German 
compact, or he must risk the disfavour of France and 
Russia by throwing the Delagoa Bay award and its in- 
evitable sequel into the lap of Europe, appeasing German 
public opinion by the disclosure of Germany’s share of the 
deal. The Anglo-German en/enée is the last thing Lord 
Salisbury would wish to jeopardise, and he probably 
realised that, should he choose the latter course, the 
eager waiting of Japan for her chance in Korea and Port 
Arthur would keep Russia,.and through Russia France, 
from fresh European entanglements. In the event of our 
effective control of Delagoa Bay, France would, no doubt, 
seek Ceuta as the price of her complacency. But that is 
just the price we could not pay. And in any case little, 
far-off Japan might be expected by her alertness to keep the 
peace for all of us. 


So, only the other day, said the speculative diplomatist. 
But we now see that he underestimated the extreme 
caution of British foreign policy at this moment. The 
German steamer Bundesrath has been examined at Durban; 
no contraband of war being discovered the vessel is to be 
immediately released, and the German Government has 
been assured of a satisfactory indemnity to the owners and 
‘*a guarantee that such incidents shall not occur again.” 
It is suggested in quarters not given to wild conjectures 
that no contraband of war was found on the Bundesrath 
because it was not desired that any should be found— 
there are many ways of anticipating such a diplomatic 
wish. However this may be, German public opinion is 
appeased ; the Delagoa Bay award sinks once again into 
the background ; we are to have no more seizures ; and 
Delagoa Bay itself becomes once again an almost open 
door into the Transvaal. If that was to be the end of it 
all was it really worth while to seize the Bundesrath and 
the rest ? 


In another column Mr. Poyntz Sanderson enlarges 
upon the theme opened in our columns last week—the 
pressing need for defensive measures in respect both of 
our land and sea forces. Wherever men meet the 
wonder is expressed that the Ministry hesitate to take 
decisive steps in this direction. With the terrible conse- 
quences of procrastination in defending British territory 
staring us in the face in South Africa, we cannot surely 
mean to run an even more perilous risk in our relations 
with Russia and France. It needs no alarmist to make 
quite sure that Russia and France will seize the first 
favourable chance—say another reverse in South Africa— 
to seek in the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean those 
fortified coaling stations which their expansion in the Far 
East has made a first aim of Franco-Russian policy. 
It is our girdle of coaling stations from Gibraltar round 
the world, and especially eastward, that now puts the 
navies of Russia and France at our mercy in the develop- 
ments of Franco-Russian policy in the Far East; and for 
this monopoly and the security it gives our highway to 
India and Australia we must fight, let the well-intentioned 
Tsar rescript as he may. Men talk of a private under- 
standing already come to between France and Spain, by 
which Ceuta is to be controlled by France in certain 
eventualities, as Delagoa Bay and other Portuguese 
colonies are to be controlled by us and the Germans. 
This is more than possible, and at any rate it is not for 
England to be once again caught napping. To be un- 
ready is to invite war. 
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France, on the eve of the Senatorial elections, is sur- 
prisingly calm. True, there is General Mercier, who, in a 
circular sent out to his constituents, assures all and 
sundry that his candidature is not a political, but a 
national, one, and that he and he only is devoted heart 
and soul to the interests of the country. But happily 
neither the General nor the remnant of the Nationalists 
seem able to create any notable disturbance. From this 
we may argue that the public interest is more centred in the 
Exhibition than in the Government. The recent Dreyfusard 
gathering that denounced any compromise such as the pro- 
posed amnesty or any measure short of complete rehabilita- 
tion was quite a private affair, whose chief object, it appears, 
was to present M. Zola with a hard-earned medal. One 
of the representatives of the British Government in Paris, 
Mr. Austin Lee, dismissing all these political dissensions, 
has devoted his mind to the study of French colonial ad- 
ministration. His figures make curious reading. During 
the last quarter of a century France has made a vast and 
costly addition to her territories. Our own Colonial 
Office employs seventy-nine permanent officials against 
France’s 231; her colonial civil service is similarly over- 
stocked ; and between the years 1885 and 1898 the excess 
of expenditure over revenues has been 445,992,000. And 
the worst of these colonies is that they contain no 
colonists. Dahomey, for instance, has a white civilian 
population of thirty-three, of whom only twelve are 
Frenchmen ; but there are 553 administrative officials. 


Botn Spain and Austria-Hungary are making serious 
efforts to put their houses in order. At Valladolid has 
been assembled during the past week not the chivalry, but 
all the enterprise of Spain. Representatives of the various 
Chambers of Commerce, and of many important indus- 
trial, labour, and agricultural associations, have met and 
adopted a definite political programme. Thorough elec- 
toral and parliamentary reform is demanded, and a com- 
plete reorganisation of all branches of the public service. 
The better to attain these ends it is proposed to create 
an association, to be called the National Union, which 
shall include all classes and interests now assembled at 
Valladolid. The Conservative Spanish Government is 
watching the experiment with some alarm, scenting an 
unexpected and powerful political factor in this Union. In 
Austria, a new Ministry has been gazetted, with Dr. von 
Korber as its Prime Minister and strong business ability 
as its chief characteristic. It hopes to effect a modus 
vrvendt between the two great conflicting nationalities, the 
Czechs and the Germans, but so great an end seems 
almost beyond the power of any statesman. As it is, this 
internal strife paralyses the influence of Austria abroad. 


As a result, probably, of Mr. Galloway’s questionings 
and Mr. Haldane’s lecture, the Colonial Secretary has 
cabled to Australia asking for a delegation of local states- 
men “in support and assistance” of the Commonwealth 
Bill. Accordingly, a Conference of Premiers is to be held 
at Sydney on January 23, whereat delegates will be chosen. 
[t remains for Parliament to decide whether the Privy 
Council is to continue an Imperial, or to become a local, 
organisation. The most apparently business-like point of 
view, the argument from finality, and all official and otiose 
tendencies, are, unfortunately, in this matter opposed to 
reasons of the higher politics, and to the safety alike of 
the constitution of the Empire and of liberty and pro- 
perty in Australia. Apart from these matters, the Con- 
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ference will be used, in all likelihood, by Sir John Forrest 
to strike a bargain between Western Australia and the 
Commonwealth. The Golden Colony has stood out, so 
far, chiefly because it prefers local autonomy, or the 
rule of the Seven Families. But, having regard to the 
clause in its Constitution Act which provides for the sub. 
division of the colony if any province asks for it, and to 
the fact that the goldfields, which are federalist, profess 
themselves ready to separate in order to federate, the 
Western Australian Premier will probably consent to come 
down without firing, if only he be conceded five years’ 
immunity from taxation, provincial elections, and (above 
all) the trans-continental railway. 


By many of his friends Lord Charles Beresford is 
credited with the paternity of the Naval Defence Act, but 
not long since, in an ingenious article, the Army and 
Navy Gasetle adjudged Mr. W. T. Stead to be the father 
of that most healthy child. It is, however, from this 
germ that Lord Charles Beresford has ever and anon, with 
glowing pride, traced the present strength, solidity, and 
elasticity of the British fleet. So far, we can hear the 
voice of Lord Charles Beresford in the astounding six- 
column “interview” published in Ze Mazin, but when we 
are told that “‘at the present moment we have an Army 
organised by politicians and financiers, who are obviously 
well-intentioned but incompetent,” we at once suspect 
the hand of Esau. If Lord Charles Beresford made such a 
statement as this, even in Parliament, and not to a French 
interviewer, the Admiralty would have no alternative but 
to cancel his appointment as second in command of the 
Mediterranean squadron, for his Lordship has no more 
right to pass such a condemnation on the Army than 
Lord Wolseley has to say that the Navy is a delusion. 
Lord Charles is also reported to have bestowed paternal 
patronage on Sir Redvers Buller, whom he regards as a 
‘most capable man,” but who has been given a mission 
which is beyond human possibilities. We cannot believe 
Lord Charles Beresford could ever have brought himself 
to say this at the moment of Sir Redvers Buller’s supreme 
trial, and least of all to say it to a French interviewer. 
For Lord Charles Beresford is an Irish gentleman and a 
British naval officer. 


THE one gratifying surprise of the South African 
campaign so far has been the excellent work of the Army 
Medical Corps. Seriously undermanned, its members 
scarcely recognised as officers, usually excluded from 
mention in despatches or public votes of thanks (as for 
instance in the Soudan campaign), given little facility for 
study, leave, or private research, its condition was 
admitted to be far from satisfactory. Upon this short- 
handed and badly-treated corps was suddenly thrown the 
strain of actual warfare ; and it has risen magnificently to 
the emergency. The gaps in its ranks had first to be 
filled with volunteers from the civilian medical profession ; 
the only difficulty lay in selecting from the flood of offers 
of services. Then a number of eminent surgeons were 
appointed consultants and sent to the front. It would 
scarcely have been surprising had some of these appoint- 
ments given rise to heart-burning anda sense of super- 
session on the part of the regular staff; but so strong was 
their sense of duty and of the gravity of the crisis, and so 
strong the sense of the solidarity of the profession, that 
both these elements have worked together harmoniously 
and even cordially. But there is bitter complaint of the 
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scant courtesy with which the War Office has, in some 
cases, treated the offers of retired medical officers to 
return to service. This is deeply to be regretted. That 
apart, however, there is cause for sincere congratulation. 
A mortality among the wounded of less than five per cent., 
a period of convalescence so short that seriously wounded 
men can return to duty in from three to five weeks, a 
system of camp sanitation which has practically barred out 
typhoid and dysentery—these are some of its achievements 
io date. Such is the organisation of the ambulance and 
bearer corps that from the field to the tent dressing 
station, from the dressing station to the field hospital, 
from this to the base hospital, has been one smooth con- 
tinucus movement, rapid, without haste or jar, and with 
scarcely a single hitch. So splendid a service at the front 
will entitle the Medical Staff to prompt and grateful 
attention when next they ask for justice. 


A NEw use has been discovered for explosives. During 
one of the recent sessions of the Commission upon Food 
Preservatives, a witness testified that one of the com- 
monest means of imparting that rich yellow colour so 
much admired in milk was the addition of small quantities 
of a chemical known as “‘ Martius’ yellow” or ‘‘ naphthol 
yellow.” Whereupon he was promptly informed by 
one of the Government consulting chemists present that 
naphthol yellow was one of the constituents of lyddite. 
This at first suggests that even our milk-cans might be of 
use in repelling invasion, at least the form of it dreaded 
by Mr. Stead; but further explanations revealed that the 
compound was not explosive except in combination with 
other reagents. Anxious mothers need therefore have no 
uneasiness as to the results of shaking or jarring children 
just after indulging in the bottle ; although, as chemical 
experts informed the Commission, naphthol yellow is 
extremely poisonous, and should not be tolerated in milk 
in even the minutest quantities, it might be well for them 
to be suspicious of any London milk possessing too rich 
and golden a colour. Much of the beautiful ‘‘ Alderney ” 
milk supplied at lunch-counters is unquestionably ‘‘ em- 
bellished ” in some such way. 


Last week the influenza death-roll numbered 340, 
the highest in the past nine years. Physicians are unani- 
mous in declaring the pest to be of a mild type this year, 
and to this very mildness of the disease may be in a 
measure due the heaviness of the death roll. It is im- 
possible to make its victims consider themselves in any 
further danger the moment the first baptism of fire is over, 
and hence the huge crop of exposure-pneumonias. As 
in previous outbursts the disease takes several weeks to 
spread from great centres to and through the rural dis- 
tricts. It has just begun to rage in the provinces, and is 
reported as specially severe on the West and the East 
Coasts, in Wales and in Norfolk. From the latter district 
comes a gruesome report of three deaths in one house 
within twenty-four hours. At Wymondham a railway 
employé, his wife and son, died of the pest on 
Saturday morning, Saturday evening, and Sunday 
morning respectively. A most annoying feature of the 
disease is that it pays no regard whatever to the usual 
tules of procedure among infectious disorders. In the 
Vast majority of infections one attack confers an immunity 
from future seizures, lasting for years and often for life. 
Influenza scorns such petty limitations. Indeed, it seems 
to have a special preference for previous victims. The 
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secondary attacks are seldom, however, as severe as the 
primary, although even this rule has many exceptions. A 
prominent physician has noted a curious and somewhat 
unexpected result of the intense depression following the 
malady with special frequency of late, and that is a 
craving for stimulants, leaving its victims on the very verge 
of alcoholism. Men of standing and prominence, who in 
health never dream of over-indulgence, are shocked to 
find themselves consuming half or three-quarters of a 
bottle of whisky a day, and craving for more. For- 
tunately the craving ceases with the relief of the morbid 
depression which gave rise to it. 


It is said that preliminary steps are being taken to 
bring in an amending Act to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. Probably no Act since the famous Statute of 
Uses in 1536 has so completely belied.in practice the 
theoretical advantages accorded to it while it was passing 
through the Houses of Parliament. Framed with the 
intention of being comprehensive, it has turned out to be 
exclusive in innumerable points. Moulded with a view 
to simplicity, it has proved itself one of the most com- 
plicated Acts on the Statute Book. Intended to be a 
model of cheap legislative relief, the process of the Act 
involves an expenditure hopelessly out of proportion to 
the benefit it confers. Mr. Beven’s statement about the 
Act is as true as it is historic: ‘‘If the workman were 
possessed of abnormal acuteness, and a copy of the 
Statutes at large, he might, aided by Fortune, after con- 
siderable investigation, be able to offer an arguable 
opinion. But were any of these prerequisites wanting, 
his case would be hopeless.” The sooner we have that 
amending Act, and the more of the present Act it repeals, 
the better. 


Tue week has been fruitful in educational discussions. 
There have been lectures and conferences at the Imperial 
Institute, at one of which Dr. Gow asked the question 
why civil distinctions are never conferred on eminent 
schoolmasters. In the past a headship was considered as 
only the stepping-stone to a bishopric or the like ; but 
there is now a large class of professional schoolmasters 
who aspire to no other profession. The more the country 
shows respect for these and their aims, the more they will 
respect themselves, and the likelier it is that able men will 
be attracted to their ranks. The Assistant Masters’ Asso- 
ciation, at their annual meeting, resolved that technical 
training must be based on a sound general training, 
mainly literary. The part taken by the Society in the 
notorious Grantham case was recalled, and the two cases 
of Oundle and Alleyne’s School, which we spoke of last 
week, were alluded to. The Association has, moreover, 
prepared a Bill for Parliament, and the correspondence in 
our present and previous issues shows how great is the 
need for ameliorative action, legislative or otherwise. 


YEOMEN AND THE LAND 


Ir would be most interesting to examine man by man 
the Imperial Yeomanry, now responding with gallantry to 
the call to arms, and discover what proportion of them 
actually belong to the class which gives the force its 
distinctive title. We fear that it would be very small, 
Yet during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the 
yeomen formed one of the most important and stable 
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sections of rural society. A yeoman was a freeholder 
whose income averaged from forty to fifty pounds. a year, 
when the ‘‘ New State of England” was published, that 
is to say, in 1691. But even then there were Kentish 
yeomen whose estates were worth more than a thousand 
pounds annually, and the general average has gone on 
increasing. Addison gives a hundred a year to Sir 
Roger's acquaintance, whom he evidently means to be 
typical of his fellows. So greatly did the class 
flourish that ‘‘the substantial English yeoman’ became 
a commonplace phrase. Any one who wishes to 
study their history cannot do better than take a 
single example—say, the Jefferies of Coate, to 
whose past the melancholy career of Richard imparts 
peculiar interest. In Chisledon churchyard you may sce 
their tombstones, reaching back to the days of Elizabeth. 
The farm of sixty acres is a very representative one. The 
house has been slated and modernised; but many still 
remember it as a roomy antique building, with a heavy 
thatch, kept in ill repair, a wide open hearth in the living 
room, and, on the whole, a solid, comfortable-looking 
residence, in an appropriate setting of garth and orchard. 
At first the story of the family appears to be individual, 
and therefore exceptional. No sufficient reason seems to 
exist for the decay beyond the weakness of the individual 
members. Richard’s grandfather was comparatively 
affluent, and owned a mill as well as the property’; the 
struggle with poverty took place in the sixties and 
‘seventies, when agriculture was flourishing and pro- 
sperous. Is it not strange that pretty much the 
same thing should take place in all save one or 
two of the shires? The individual story varies, but 
the end does not. The English yeoman (old style) was in 
decay. His mossy orchard trees, his picturesque old 
house, his dilapidated out-buildings were doomed. It 
seemed, however, that the new style was going to follow. 
In the vigorous ’seventies when prosperity was advancing 
by leaps and bounds there was a great buying of two- and 
three-hundred-acre farms. You may find their brief story 
embedded in the ‘‘ depression” Blue-books : bought for 
£,6,000 in 1874, sold for £300 in 1893—let one speak for 
all. Nevertheless it was an interesting rush for the land. 
The new owners did not call themselves yeomen, but 
proprietary farmers or gentlemen farmers. They proved 
that, given the chance of an income, there is an abundance 
of Englishmen who love to be on the land. 

In land as in business it would appear that operations 
on a large scale are the most successful. Great landlords, 
the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Portland, the Duke of 
Northumberland, owners of territories, obtain the best 
results; great farmers, such as Mr. James Stratton, who 
rents or rented 5,500 acres in Hampshire and Wiltshire, 
are able to pull through when the two-hundred-acre man 
goes to the wall. Roughly speaking, the situation that 
arises is this—the great estate tends to grow still greater 
and comparatively small holdings to be thrown together 
in one large tenancy, while the small owner, be he yeoman 
or tenant-farmer, is squeezed out. That is the broad 
generalisation, but it does not apply universally. Where 
fruit-growing develops, as in the fenland round Wisbeach, 
small properties multiply—tbis is not a calling that a 
prudent man cares to follow on hired land. The market 
gardener, however, doesnot fill the place of the extinguished 
yeoman, but is altogether diferent. So far we are dealing 
with facts generally admitted. Few there are who would 
dispute the judgment on the facts that the elimination of 
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the small landowner and small holder is a source of 
weakness to the country. It was always a strong point 
with Radicals, and Conservatives admitted it most full 
when they brought in and supported the Small Holdings Act 
for the avowed purpose of reviving the yeoman. Without 
going into the reasons in detail, common observation 
shows that a prosperous rustic middle class is an element 
of national stability. In Germany it has been so, and if 
there is now any hope for France, it rests not in the 
fevered restless towns, but in the stofid peasant pro- 
prietors. More strikingly still is the principle illustrated 
in the Transvaal, which is essentially an agricultural com- 
munity led by farmers and manned by peasants. If any 
doubt existed, however, as to the Imperial value of the 
English Yeoman, it would be dissipated by a further con- 
sideration. Simultaneously with his decay a movement 
has been proceeding that is causing something like dis- 
may to those who have closely studied it—namely, the 
steady withdrawal of the labouring classes from country 
life. At the beginning of the century the reverse of the 
problem had to be studied, and when for a long time the 
growth of the population seemed to come to a standstill, 
we still had in the teeming villages a source of 
vitality that needed but a few years of peace to make 
England stronger than ever. To put the matter in 
plain, blunt English, if we have to face a really decimat- 
ing war, where are you going to breed successors to 
those that are lost? Certainly not in the towns—their 
vigour is but secondary; it is derived from or at least 
replenished by that stream of country blood that is in 
imminent danger of running dry. 

It is then a matter of Imperial concern to have a 
numerous rural middle-class and peasantry. We put it 
on that high ground, though those versed in-the state of 
agriculture are well aware that there are urgent practical 
reasons. For one thing, the deficiency of labour is absc- 
lutely forcing the cultivator to withdraw land from the 
plough and lay it down to grass, an arrangement that 
certainly would not conduce to comfort in the event of a 
great European war breaking out. How the state of 
affairs is to be remedied we believe to be plain. The 
framers of the Small Holdings Act were on the right 
tack, but they lacked boldness. So many conflicting 
interests had to be studied, so many safeguards of 
one kind and another inserted, that the measure in 
the end was emasculated. It ought to be recast on 
bold and simple lines. The possession of land has 
always been reckoned a dignity and glory by the 
average Englishman, and even since the passing of 
Mr. Chaplin’s Act many new methods of making it profit- 
able have been discovered. Take, for instance, Mr. 
Garton’s discoveries in regard to cereals. If he deserves 
the thanks of his country who makes two blades of grass 
grow where there was only one before, what shall we give 
to him who supplies a stalk of barley with four rows of 
grain instead of two? In fruit, poultry, beekeeping, every 
form of petty culture, there are improvements tending to 
make it easier to produce a living from a small holding, and 
we have a growing number of institutions where youths 
and maidens are taught to do so. We also hear not un- 
certainly, though as yet in the distance, the advancing 
sounds of the years of dearth that ever in the world’s 
history succeed the years of plenty. Clear the way then! 
Surely, if a nation is capable of looking the length of its 
own nose in front, the reasons are imperative and irre- 
sistible for making this a question of questions. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


THE SITUATION AS SEEN FROM CAPE TOWN— 
STRENGTH OF THE ENEMY—REBELLION 
AND MARTIAL LAW 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town: January 19. 


] HAVE reliable data that the total forces of the enemy 
now number about eighty thousand. Of these about six 
thousand are Germans, and two thousand of these again 
are artillerists. 

The Free State may collapse at an early date as a 
fighting force ; but the Transvaal will fight to the last 
defensively, with a view of inflicting all possible damage. 
Mines will be destroyed, and everything done to harass 
and impede the British occupation, even after the issue is 
certain. 

There is much excitement on the subject of the per- 
sistent open sympathy of many Cape Dutch with the 
Boers ; and even moderate men now agree that martial 
law should be generally proclaimed in the interests of 
internal peace. Spies are everywhere ; and every move is 
known to the enemy. 


The Progress of the War 


The past week has been one of suspense. Day after 
day we were aware that operations of great importance 
were progressing in Natal, but beyond a few stray and 
conflicting reports nothing was known as to the exact 
whereabouts and movements of General Buller’s forces. 
On Thursday morning a corner of the veil was lifted. The 
advance on Ladysmith had begun, and despatches from 
the front containing the welcome news relieved the tension 
of the preceding days. The turning movement against 
the Boers has been carried out on their right flank, which 
rests on the slopes of the Drakensberg, some fifteen miles 
to the west of Colenso. The movement was begun on 
Thursday, the 11th inst., by a brilliant cavalry dash carried 
out by Lord Dundonald’s brigade. The Boers, some of 
whom were actually bathing, were completely taken by 
surprise. The cavalry seized a hill commanding the drift, 
and were quickly followed by a brigade of infantry. The 
whole force remained on the Southern side of the Tugela 
till Tuesday last. Since then the passage of the river has 
been effected at two points, General Clery’s division 
making use of Potgieter’s Drift, Sir Charles Warren’s 
men crossing five miles further to the West by Trichardt’s 
Drift. This manoeuvre has placed most of the force 
destined for the relief of Ladysmith in a very favourable 
Position for a further advance. News of the fighting that 
must have followed on these movements, and the march 
forward to which they are doubtless prefatory, has yet to 
reach this country. 

A spirited account of the combined assault on Lady- 
smith has, thanks to the enterprise of the Standard’s 
correspondent, come to hand. The fighting of the 6th 
and 7th inst. was of the most desperate character, as our 
losses, 135 killed and 244 wounded, amply testify. The 
Boers must have suffered far more heavily, and their 
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losses of that day have been supplemented by a defeat in 
Cape Colony, wherein their casualties were little short of 
100, General French’s forces being their opponents. The 
New Zealand and New South Wales contingents especially 
distinguished themselves in this fight, the Colonial forces, 
wherever engaged, displaying a gallantry that has won 
warm commendation on all sides. 

Lord Methuen’s division has not been idle, the Cavalry 
under General Babington having entered the Free State 
and raided to some purpose. Mafeking and Kimberley, 
though hard pressed, still hold out after one hundred days 
of siege. 

At home active preparations continue. Over 5,000 
men have been enrolled in the Imperial Yeomanry. Of 
these 1,500 will probably embark on January 27, and a 
further 1,500 on or about February 1, and the remainder 
as they are equipped. 


THE FIGHT AT COLENSO 


(From our Own Correspondent) 


Chieveley Camp: December 18, 1899. 


By the time this reaches England you will know only too well how 
with over 20,000 men we, full of confidence, have just attacked an 
impregnable position, and how in our attempt to ford the Tugela 
we were checked and suffered severely. Disastrous as the result 
has been, the day gives yet another glorious illustration of the 
indomitable courage and heroism of our officers, Tommies, and 
Colonial corps. 

The annexed sketch will show you the lay of the country and 
the disposition of the main forces. From the ridge on which our 
naval guns were placed, and behind which we stood, the country 
slopes down to the river, forming a plain one mile wide and two 
miles long. Opposite, on the other side of the river, is another 
plain, flanked on the left by the Grobelaar Hills, on which two 
guns were placed, and behind in a semicircle towards Colenso 
stretch the Colenso Hills. Hidden in these were the Boer laagers. 
Between the heights and the river a lower range of kopjes runs 
from the Ladysmith Main Road to Fort Wylie. On the ridges of 
this lower range the Boers had entrenched themselves and had 
placed their guns. 

At 4 A.M. on the morning of December 15 our troops were on 
the move. Leaving the transport service and convoy this side of 
a ridge, we reached the crest, on which two 4'7 naval guns and three 
12-pounders were placed; to the right and left, as far as our eye 
could stretch, the country was studded with our troops. On the 
left General Hart was advancing with his Brigade of Dublin 
Fusiliers, Connaught Rangers, and Inniskillens, supported by 
artillery ; in the centre General Hildyard with the Queen’s, Devons, 
English and Scotch Fusiliers; to the right of him General 
Barton’s brigade; General Lyttleton supported Generals Hart and 
Hildyard and the naval guns. A composite brigade of Border 
Rifles, one squad Imperial Light Horse, Thorneycroft Mounted 
Infantry, South African Light Horse and Natal Carabineers, all 
under Lord Dundonald, took up a position on the extreme right. 
Between Generals Hildyardand Barton the 66th and 14th Batteries, 
with six naval 12-pounders under Colonel Long, moved into 
position. The plan of operation was to force a passage with 
Hart’s Brigade at the Bridle Drift, two miles to the left of 
Colenso, he to advance towards the bridge, while General 
Hildyard was to hold the bridge and the drift near Colenso and 
occupy Colenso, while Lord Dundonald was to occupy the 
Hlangwani Hill this side of the Tugela. 

At 6.30 A.M. our naval guns opened fire and directed their 
shells on the entrenched ridges commanded by the enemy. For 
some time there was no response. Meanwhile our infantry was 
gradually advancing, and away to the right two batteries of artillery 
were seen dashing along towards the river. On their way across the 
plain they drew the fire of a Boer quick-firing Hotchkiss, which 
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we immediately christened Pom-Pom, ejecting as it did two, 
and as many as five projectiles, with a dull thud in rapid succes- 
sion. It did much execution. Not a man, beast, or waggon dared 
cross it but it played on them with a terrifying and harassing 
effect. Immediately our artillery opened fire, Fort Wylie opposite 
respondéd with about five guns, and a terrific artillery duel ensued. 
Shell after shell went whizzing with a slow vibrating and quicken- 
ing sound through the air, every shell, as it left the muzzle of the 
gun, throwing up a cloud of dust, and the report as it struck the 
object sounded like a staggering peal of thunder. The lyddite 
shells explode with a flash, enveloped in a thick column of smoke. 
For a time the thunder was deafening ; our shells set the grass on 
the hills on fire, and Fort Wylie at one moment resembled an 
active crater spitting forth molten lava, smoke, and dust. The 
Boer guns replied with shrieking shells, which buried themselves 
in the ground near our naval guns, or wherever artillery or a body 
of men collected. Fortunately only a few exploded. 

Gradually our fire slackened, and the enemy’s reply died away. 
Our cannon next silenced a long-range gun on the top of a hill to the 
left ; and at last the infantry brigades crept forward, General Hart 
on the left, with the Dublin Fusiliers leading, next the Connaughts 
and the Inniskillens in the rear. They approached the river, but 
the Boers gave us no glimpse of themselves until our Tommies 
were close up and actually attempting to cross the Bridle Drift, 
when a withering enfilading fire was poured into them. Still they 
advanced, man after man dropping, determined to storm the Boer 
position, until the order “Retire” was given. Our men were 
mown down as they withdrew from their exposed positions, leaving 
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a heavy gap in the already severely tried ranks of the Dublin 
Fusiliers. Several in fording the river were caught in the entangled 
barbed wire which the Boers had stretched across, and were 
drowned. A few managed to reach the other bank, but owing to 
want of support were obliged to retire. 

The musketry rattle, which came from the left, soon extended 
to the centre, opposite the naval guns, from where we watched 
the action. It opened with short intervals ; but soon the rattle 
quickened into a crackling volley, resembling an iron bar dragged 
sharply across corrugated iron sheeting. This hot fire lasted 
sometimes more than a quarter of an hour before it slackened— 
gradually died away into a death-like silence, broken here and 
there by a solitary rifle shot. 

From the Tommies, disabled by slight wounds, who were 
coming back, we heard that their comrades, the “ Dubs,” were 
badly cut up, and that, having failed to take the drift, they were 
retiring in good order. “We never saw the beggars”; “Our 
men were targets to be shot at,” they shouted to their comrades, 
who, with a smile on their face, were moving towards the firing 
line to meet almost certain death. 

This was 9.30 A.M. Still the fight continued to rage. From 
our position we could overlook the right. The plain across was 
commanded by the Boer Maxim-Nordenfeldt, which got the 
range and peppered away at anyone crossing. Unfortunately, 
the powder used was smokeless, and our gunners failed to locate 
its position. The artillery crossed under heavy fire ; horses and 
men were seen dropping as they got beyond the platelayer’s 
cottage to the right of the railway line. Somewhat later the 
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General and staff and bodyguard rode across. With breathless 
suspense and anxiety we followed them. Searching shells were 
turned on them, tearing up the ground. But at length they struck 
in a direction beyond the line of range to a place of safety. An 
ammunition column and several teams of battery horses were 
seen careering to the front and coming back, while teams of oxen 
hurried along helter-skelter. 

Our mounted infantry meanwhile advanced to the Hlangwani 
Hill; but, finding it occupied by the Boers, moved round on the 
south to the other side. Leaving their horses in a donga, they 
advanced one and a half miles to within 1,000 yards of the hill, when 
the Boers poured a hail of bullets down upon them. The South 
African Light Horse were on the extreme right, and therefore got 
much closer to the Boer position, where they were cut off from the 
others, and several were obliged to surrender. The position of 
our mounted infantry was a perilous one ; they were not permitted 
to advance, and had to lie down on an open ploughed field, com- 
pletely exposed.to the Boer fire. Here they remained for a con- 
siderable time. On the order to retire being given, the Boers 
poured a fusillade into our men, stretching many low, and wounding 
others in their attempt to reach the donga. 

Several acts of heroic self-sacrifice occurred here. One of the 
severely wounded I.L.H. troopers told me how a little band of his 
trooper comrades had carried him a distance of one and a half 
miles under a scathing fire. “My wound is nothing,” said he ; 
“but it pains me to think that one of those good Samaritans 
should have been wounded in bearing me away on their carbines.” 
Many were the other acts of gallantry and self-sacrifice ; they will, 
no doubt, come under the notice of the General in command. 

At 10.30 the musketry fire was still very heavy. At a donga 
near the bridge intense activity was discernible. Colonel Long 
with his batteries, in attempting to get an effective range, came 
within 300 yards of the Mauser muzzles. A terrific fire was turned 
on his men and horses with appalling effect. 

Then came about a conviction that something must be done to 
save our guns from demolition or capture. A scene of greater 
heroism could not be imagined than when Captain Schofield —one 
of the Staff officers of General Buller—with Captain Congreve, of 
the Rifle Brigade, and Lieutenant Roberts, on the Staff of General 
Clery, dashed forward to the rescue of the guns. Man after man, 
horse after horse, dropped riddled by bullets. Two guns were 
brought into safety when it became apparent that any further 
attempt meant purposeless sacrifice of life. The order to abandon 
the remainder was given by the General in command. It was 
here that Lieutenant Roberts was mortally wounded and Captain 
Congreve slightly. 

At about noon firing ceased. Troops were seen in long lines 
retiring in good order on the camp; our naval guns only con- 
tinued some desultory shelling up to 1 P.M., and then they too 
suspended action, and all was over for the day. 

Field hospital tents were pitched to the right and left of the 
naval guns, and looking towards the plain you could see our 
wounded converging towards the ambulance for relief. Heart- 
rending as was the sight of these poor fellows as they came up 
broken and limp, it could not but arouse admiration and enthu- 
siasm. Indifferent to physical pain, their faces set, all that seemed 
of concern to them was the result of the day. 

“We never saw a Boer, and fired at a blank while they had 
the range carefully marked. Stones were whitewashed, telegraph 
poles and ant-heaps, all had white range lines.” 

“Wait till we get to close quarters, then we will let them 
have it.” 

Such were the sentiments even of those suffering agony of pain. 

With remarkable celerity first aid was applied, which enabled 
the wounded to be immediately removed either by ambulance 
train to Estcourt or Pietermaritzburg, or by stretcher bearers to 
the Chieveley Hospital. Too much praise cannot be bestowed on 
the Army Medical Service. 

By 4 P.M. all the troops had returned to camp, exhausted by 
the intense heat of the day, but quite undiminished in their de- 
termination and ardour. 

Poor Lieutenant Roberts! His fate it should not have been 
to receive this reward for so gallant a deed. At midnight on 
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Saturday he gave up his soul, and as he was borne to his last 
resting-place on Sunday afternoon one and all felt that he had 
died a hero’s death, the noblest death allotted to man. He fought 
for the cause with a devotion characteristic of England’s best sons. 


UNDER FIRE 


Frere: December 9, 1899. 


MY DEAR C——,—. . . I am not going to describe the battle of 
Colenso ; for, after all, a regimental officer, especially if his regi- 
ment is hotly engaged, can only think of his men and the task 
before him. I fancy our Brigadier spoilt Buller’s day, and cer- 
tainly no more foolish leading has ever been shown in the British 
Army, and that is saying a good deal. He brought his brigade 
up in close order on an absolutely level plain commanded by high 
hills, known to be occupied by the Boers. Then, after they had 
begun to shell us, he pushed us forward to attack entrenched 
positions covered by an unfordable river. Our men followed us 
right well, only to be ordered to retire after four hours’ fighting. 

Looking back on it all, I am surprised to note how little ex- 
citement I felt, though I was glad enough to lie down in the grass 
behind an ant-hill. But what I hated was to see men beside me 
being shot, to hear their groans, and to know they were suffering 
agonies. We had really a hot time, shrapnel, shells and any 
quantity of Mauser bullets ploughing up the ground or singing 
overhead. The worst time was during the retirement. The Boers 
then pounced in a beautiful fire. I must say I never expected to 
return untouched. It was a wonderful sight to watch our naval 
guns shelling the ridges to our right behind Colenso. The grass 
was set on fire and the hill a blaze of fire, while the white clouds 
of the bursting shrapnel were dotted all over the slope. And the 
roar was, of course, deafening. 

We received the knock, but are not discouraged, for we know 
that no infantry could have taken the position even if the river had 
been fordable. 

I don’t know what is going to happen now. I trust further 
efforts will be directed to the Orange Free State. Transport away 
from railway is very difficult. There are no roads, only tracks 
which become impassable during rainy weather (now on). The 
transport is plentiful; big waggons drawn by oxen or mules— 
slow, of course, and taking up an immense amount of road. You 
may really take it for granted that no infantry can go far from the 
railway, or if they do so their advance must be very slow. 

G is here, and came to see if I was all right after the 
battle. Best love. Let me hear from you, as I fancy we are out 
here for some time. 

Ever your affectionate friend, 
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Q AND A 


. WHAT is to happen after the war? 
. Mr. Kruger will be crowned at Westminster. 
. Who says so? 
. The Boers. 
What is Mr. Kruger’s view ? 
. Mr. Kruger is believed to have made arrangements for 
retiring to German Damaraland. 
. Who is the wiser, Mr. Kruger or the Boers ? 
. A leader should always be wiser than his people. 
. Are our leaders wiser than our people? 
. I shouldn’t care to give you an opinion. 
. Why not? 
. There are so many of us. 
Talking of leaders—have the Irish any leaders ? 
. Heaps. 
. Is there any news about them? 
. Some of them are going to meet at the Mansion House in 
in for the purpose of discussing “the prospects of unity.” 
Are there any “ prospects of unity ” ? 
Not for Irish parties. 
Then why meet ? 
. Politicians must talk somewhere. 
Who is your brother Boer ? 
. He says rude things about the Queen in tramcars. 
Yes? 
. And when you reprove him he hits you with his umbrella. 
Yes? 
. And when you summon him at North London Police-court 
he turns out to be a Swede. 
Q. Who is Mr. F. B. Meyer? 
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A. He lives in Portman Mansions, Baker Street. 

Q. Who lives with him ? 

A. His “household.” 

Q. What has his household been doing ? 

A. Counting the number of Sunday “ newspaper cries.” 

Q. Are there many ? 

A. On Sunday last there were three before 9 A M., one at 9.30, 


ene at 9.45, another at 1045, and so on all day, in addition to 
“ several in the evening.” 

Q. Do you sympathise with Mr. Meyer’s protest ? 

A. Ido. 

Q. What is to be done? 

A. There would be no criers if there were no buyers. 

Q. So that it is really a matter for the buyers ? 

A. One would think so. 

Q. Is there another matter for buyers? 

A, Yes—the Sphere-Spear matter. 

Q. What is the difference between SAhere and Spear? 

A. Some people pronounce them alike. 

Q. But what is the difference ? 

A. Well—Sphere is a longer word than the other. 

Q. Are you sure it isn’t Shorter ? 

A. I never thought of that. 

Q. What is the dg difference? 

A. Sphere is spelt s-p-h-e-r-e and the other isn’t. 

Q. Now as to foreign affairs ? 

A. 44,760 French subjects have put their names to a petition 
which runs, “ We, the undersigned, ask justice for Dreyfus.” 

Q. You don’t mean it? 

A. I do, though. 

Q. It speaks very well for the French? 

A. ¥-verything comes to him who waits—long enough. 

Q. Anything else? 

A. The available supply of boots for the French army is said 
to be 1,600,000 pairs short. 

Q. Then the French have a War Office too ? 

A. So it seems. 

Q. And after thirty years of La Revanche they are still without 
that “last gaiter button” ? 

A. Patience, my friend, patience. 

TOUCHSTONE, 
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MR. MUDFORD RESIGNS 


Ir seems rather an ironical reflection that Mr. Mudford’s resigna. 
tion from the editorship of the S/andard should mean so little to 
the common reader. One of the greatest “publicists” of our 
generation has ceased from his professional labours, and not one 
man in sixty of the “public” has as much as heard of him. Even 
to most journalists he is only a name. 

This is as Mr. Mudford has willed it. He is of that very un. 
common type which values power, and would not give you three- 
pence sterling for the semblance of it. Nay, from power that 
involved the faintest semblance to a public appearance he would 
have shrunk. His ideal newspaper (though he would be very 
sorry to confess to an “ ideal”) is probably the Standard :—news 
collected from all the ends of the earth and published with a 
famous accuracy and clearness, the best of foreign correspondence, 
a rigorous exclusion of any “ personal journalism” and of all 
excess, and the whole equipped with sober, workmanlike editorial 
articles, based on an unusual knowledge of politics and affairs, 
and expressed with a certain equable force and sober grace of 
manner. Mr. Mudford loathed the flamboyant. What many 
people take for “style” he thought a mere hall-mark of half- 
education. We can imagine Mr. Mudford praising Mr. Kipling 
as Mr. Froude did, and regretting that Mr. Kipling knew no 
Greck. Workmanlike, frigid, correct, are what Mr. Mudford would 
have had his young men be. Journalism was not literature but 
journalism, and a grasp of one’s subject and an avoidance of the 
“ popular” were the two things chiefly needful. As for “ style,” 
that was best illustrated by the good taste which knew how to 
reject. 

This we may call the gospel according to Mr. Mudford, and 
Mr. Byron Curtis, who succeeds, is as like him as one human 
being can be like another. Both are brilliant men, and both hide 
their lights under a bushel. They would go distraught if they 
were expected to turn “personalities.” They do their work and 
disappear into their shells when it is over. Mr. Mudford has 
always hidden in his. Lord Salisbury is believed to dine occa- 
sionally in Addison Road, but few of his class have penetrated 
that retreat. Even to many who worked for him, a courteous 
letter in an undecipherable hand was the nearest approach to 
personal acquaintance. Lord Salisbury has tried to drag his old 
friend and colleague into the light by offering him a higher honour 
than has ever been given to any acting editor. But Mr. Mudford 
has refused what other editors and even proprietors have wept for. 
Truly, an unusual type. 

Mr. Mudford was left the editorship and management of the 
Standard for life by the will of a late proprietor. And the legend 
goes that the testator so disposed of his property because he wanted 
to secure his friend at least one year’s salary. The paper, in fact, 
was on its last legs. As Mr. Mudford leaves it, the Standard 
ranks second, if not first, among the steadily influential English 
journals. With Mr. Byron Curtis is associated Mr. S. H. Jeyes, a 
scholar and ex-Proctor at Oxford, who is a discerning citizen as well. 


EVERYDAY PEOPLE 
XVI.—The Foreigner 


HE swarms, and is proud of the fact. He can work for less wages 
and live at smaller charges than any Briton with an appetite, and 
he is proud of these facts also. Perhaps he keeps an ice-cream 
barrow, or leads a band, or runs a restaurant, or is somebody's 
clerk, or very muscular, or very learned. In any case, he lives 
here more or less at his ease, saves money, and sighs pathetically 
for the place in which he was born, and to which he has really no 
intention of returning. As a rule, he is affable enough, and willing 
to smile upon our little foibles with amused toleration. In his 
heart of hearts, however, he loves our enemies, and in his sleep 
at nights he will cry “Hoch!” and “Vive JA!” and “Viva!” 
because he dreams we are invaded and under the heel of his own 
particular crowd. As this will never happen, we can be friends 
with him, and trust that either he or his children will one day see 
the error of his ways, and take out a patent of naturalisation. 
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COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, S.W. 


TuE problem of what to do with the superfluous women of Great 
Britain seems to me one of the leading questions awaiting us in 
the new century. The shadow of the census which is due next 
year is already over us, and some of those terrible calculating 
people who occasionally emerge from computations of how many 
rats’ tails it would take laid lengthways to bridge the Pacific 
Ocean tell us that a million and a quarter more females than men 
will then be found in the British Isles. 

Now this is positively appalling. In one of the Gilbertian 
operettas a Guardsman enunciated the fact that “every boy and 
every girl that’s born into this world alive is either a little Liberal 
or else a little Conservative.” That may be, but according to the 
statistics a million and a quarter little girls who are born into the 
world, from no fault of their own, are destined to become old 
maids I think it was Talleyrand who asserted that any woman 
could marry any man she chose, provided she hadn’t a humped 
back. 

Under the conditions in which we live at present this is ob- 
viously impossible. Cynics might say the solution lay in polygamy. 
I am not going to advocate anything so inadvisable. The charge 
on an estate for a widow is quite heavy enough. If I had three 
mothers-in-law I should have to let 99 Belgrave Square to the 
three in flats and do the cooking myself. We should be a happy 
family. The problem of the superfluous woman obtrudes itself 
most of all on society. Who has not among their acquaintances a 
score of widows who walk into a drawing-room with three 
daughters towering above their mother in forlorn succession? 
Every daughter nowadays is taller than her mother. One peeress 
{ know has ten daughters, nine unmarried, and two sons ; another 
kas seven daughters and one son, whilst yet another has eight 
spinster descendants. To me it is positively dreadful to think of 
the unneeded women littered about London drawing-rooms at tea- 
time talking scandal or inane trivialities. No wonder Lipton has 
made such a fortune out of tea. 

It was all bad enough before, but the war has brought the evil 
toahead. The few men there were have all gone or are going 
to South Africa. The Midlands are an Adamless Eden, London 
amaleless Sahara. It was rumoured at first that only single men 
would be accepted for the Yeomanry ; but the zeal of the Benedicks, 
if disconcerting to their wives, is an example to all nations. The 
fox-hunting landlords of Ireland led the way, and in a burst of 
patriotic fervour every able-bodied dancing man of one’s acquaint- 
ance volunteered. 

Of all the brave fellows gone to the front, many, we know, 
alas! will never come back. But the spinster remains with us 
always. Why, I want to know, cannot we adopt the Abyssinian 
method and despatch an army of English Amazons to the front? 
1 am sure I could recruit a whole regiment calculated to paralyse 
any Boer who beheld them. If the whole corps were taken 
prisoners, that would mean a certain number disposed of, at any 
rate, 

The superfluous woman extends all the way down the social 
scale. Consider the thousands immured in big towns, buried in 
the country, cremated in the suburbs. Marriage, in spite of the 
shrieking sisterhood, must always remain the true vocation and 
end of woman. But there still remain the million and a quarter 
odd spinsters crying in the wilderness. 

In our young Britains overseas, if they would only try it, many 
might find relief from the tedium they inflict on themselves and 
those around. But in spite of the demand for women in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, and, in other happier times, in South 
Africa, instanced by Lord Lorne, Mr. Galloway, and many other 
people of experience, the superfluous woman remains embedded 
on her native soil, making sham consolations for herself, and 
affecting to find pleasure in watery water-colours and lukewarm 
philanthropy. A great field for development awaits our sex over 
the seas ; but the average woman prefers to remain where she is 
not wanted. 

Of course we have made great advances in independence 
since the days of our grandmothers ; but though women do much 
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nowadays, they seem often so “backward in coming forward,” as 
the Irishman said, to take the initiative. 

A friend of mine, the daughter of a peer, married some years 
ago an impecunious younger son. Finding it impossible to keep 
pace with their own set, after a couple of years, during which they 
incurred endless debts, they set out for a ranche in a Western 
State. Here they lived for four years, during which Lady Sophy 
opened a post-office, managing it entirely by herself, and stamping 
the letters with her own hands. She returned to Society on 
coming in for some money, and her husband holds a Court ap- 
pointment ; but her heart is still in that distant ranche, and she 
never tires of talking of it. Yet not one of her friends, except, 
perhaps, myself, would follow her example, and her own family 
have not yet quite forgiven her for such unconventional conduct. 
At the same time, let it be understood, not one of them would 
have supported her and her husband had they stayed at home. 

Briefly, it seems to me that in emigration will be found the 
best solution of the problem of what to do with our superfluous 
women. But before the consummation of the new Exodus a 
female Moses must arise, who will lead her followers into new 
lands, and do for emigration what Florence Nightingale did for 
nursing. And let us not forget the phrase of the great writer who 
says, “‘ Lone women are mothers to all the sorrowful.” 


THE COLD SLEEP OF BRIGIDIN 


THERE'S asweet sleep for my love by yon glimmering blue wave, 
But, alas ! it is a cold sleep in a green-happed narrow grave. 

O shadowy Finn, move slowly, 

Break not her peace so holy, 
Stir not her slumber in the grass your restless ripples lave. 


My Heart’s Desire, my treasure, our wooing time was brief, 
From the dewy dawns of April till the fading of the leaf, 
From the first clear cuckoo calling 
Till the harvest gold was falling, 
And my store of joy was garnered at the binding of the sheaf. 


There came another over, more swift than I, more strong, 
He bore away my little love in middle of her song ; 

Silent, ah me ! his wooing, 

And silent his pursuing, 
Silent he stretched his arms to her who did not tarry long. 


So under grass and daisies she keeps her troth for aye 
With him, the stronger lover, until the Judgment Day, 
And I go lonely, lonely, 
Bereft of my one only 
Bright star, rose-blossom, singing-bird that held the year at May. 


The purple mountains guard her, the valley folds her in, 
They tell me she is walking with angels cleansed of sin. 

Is Heaven too high and saintly 

For her to hear, though faintly, 
One word of all my grieving on her grave beside Loch Finn? 


Ethna Carberry, in the “ Cork Herald.” 





For the Hour 


You have too much respect upon the world ; 
They lose it that do buy it with much care. 
Shakespeare. 
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FINANCE 


THE RAILWAY FUTURE 


From the results of the Home Railway dividends an- 
nounced during the week we can obtain a fairly clear idea 
as to the possibilities of the remainder. The prospect is 
not altogether satisfactory, even though results are proving 
to be very much in accordance with our forecast given a 
few weeks ago. Results show conclusively that the in- 
crease in expenditure has been enormous, and although 
the traffic results for the half-year were excellent, the 
increasing outlay for materials and coal, which, unfortu- 
nately, is not likely to be checked for some time to come, 
has quite removed any advantage which has been derived 
therefrom. We can afford to ignore such a little line as 
the East London, the report of which was issued during 
the week, since its system is worked by other com- 
panies, and its results throw no light upon the situation 
as a whole. The Tilbury result, although quite satisfac- 
tory, does not afford us any guide as to the remainder. 
The chief results to hand have been the London, Brighton 
& South Coast, the dividend of which was announced 
on Monday, and the Great Eastern, Great Central, and 
Metropolitan, the results for which were forthcoming on 
Wednesday. So far as these results are concerned, we 
have to note that in the case of the first-named, the 
dividend on Brighton ‘‘A” worked out at } per cent. per 
annum below the corresponding dividend last year. In 
the other cases the dividend results were maintained. 
Increased capital charges are accountable for a certain 
amount of the decline on Brighton stock, but the line 
had done very well indeed, earning some £67,000 more 
than in the corresponding half-year. The company had, 
however, to expend very largely in improvements, and 
moreover there has been the heavy cost of material and 
coal. It had been thought that, in view of the impending 
new capital issue, the directors would make an effort to 
maintain the showing. The result, however, has been 
that, so far from this being possible, more than the whole 
of the increased earnings has been swallowed up. The 
wages bill is £16,000 higher, materials were more costly, 
and the coal bill £11,000 more. There was also heavy out- 
lay on the road. The dividend on the undivided Ordinary at 
this time last year was at the rate of 8} per cent. per annum, 
when £21,000 was carried forward. This year the dividend 
was 73? per cent., with £22,000 forward. On the Great 
Eastern, the traffic increase reached the substantial sum of 
£86,000. Against this we have to set, in the first instance, 
about £ 25,0co for increased capital charges. The dividend 
result was at the rate of 5} per cent. per annum for the 
half year, or exactly the same as a year ago, and the 
carry-forward was £56,000 against £51,000 on that 
occasion. It has probably saved substantially in the 
matter of its insurance funds, but in any case its result is 
a good one. We shall be well content if we find that the 
other companies can maintain their position with some- 
thing to spare. We expect to find that the Great Eastern 
has done so in spite of an increased expenditure of about 
480,000. The report should be available this morning. 
The Metropolitan did fairly well in the matter of traffic 
increase. There was a sum of £15,000 to its credit for 
the half-year. On the other hand, the short-sighted policy 
which led to the break with the Great Central is putting 
an end to those prospects of increase for which so many 
had hoped. The result has been the fall in the quotation. 
Prospects were thus reduced to a minimum, and on bare 
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facts there is not much to go by. The whole of the traffic 
increase less a few hundreds has been absorbed in the 
additional expenditure. But if the prospects for the 
Metropolitan are not very good, those of the Great Centra} 
are little better. Not merely have they to compensate 
the Metropolitan, but they have the additional outlay due 
to the new joint scheme with the Great Western, and they 
are not saving a penny piece by the change. The big 
gross increase of £139,000 for the Great Central meant 
little ; it was merely the natural result of the opening of 
the London extension. There is a large sum, about 
£60,000, additional in interest charges, and more new 
issues ahead. The markets knew quite well that any 
additional increase would be absorbed in the increased 
expenditure, and the only question was—how much? It 
was considered certain that the 1889 Preference would go 
without its dividend, and there was great doubt as to the 
1881 issue, but apparently little as to the 1879 Preference, 
The Company had £10,000 to reserve for dividend pur- 
poses, having drawn out £25,000 from the fund at the 
last half-year in order to meet the 1889 dividend. So 
poor was the result that the whole of this £10,000 has 
been taken, and yet the Company could only pay 1 
per cent. on the 1879 issue. This is bad, and the 
increased cost of coal and materials during the pre- 
sent half-year, which is the lean half for the Company, 
has to be faced. There is thus not much chance of 
improvement. The effect will, we fancy, be drooping 
prices; but unless we are much mistaken, the present 
half-year will be the turning point in the Company's 
history. The new debenture issue will really be a saving 
to the line in its interest charges, the Company will 
benefit from the alliance with the Great Western and the 
exploitation of its vast area, and the advice to investors 
not to forget the various 5 per cent. Preference issues 
during 1900 will probably be repeated ere long in these 
columns. There are one or two men on the board of the 
Great Central who are a host in themselves in the way of 
railway reform and administration, and who, had they 
the guidance in recent difficulties, would have avoided 
half the ills that have fallen on the Company. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Market Position 


THE rally in prices during the past week is the most satisfactory 
indication that the scare due to monetary and market causes is 
over. Wecan say definitely that the position is much sounder. 
The floating supply of shares has been absorbed, and this more 
particularly applies to the Kaffir and Westralian sections, where 
the wreckage resulting from recent troubles on the Stock Markets 
has been considerable. Everything now depends upon war news, 
for the monetary situation leaves nothing to be desired for the 
present. As regards war news, we must leave the gift of prophecy 
to others. A little speculative buying has, of course, been en- 
couraged, but it does not amount to much, and the markets have 
been fairly cautious. Markets have merely recovered from the 
extremity of the depression, fully justifying our general advice to 
“buy on the slump.” All we can say now is that there will either 
be a big rise or a sharp set-back ; it will entirely depend on South 
African developments. But with markets in their present con- 
dition, investors should buy in the latter case. 


Kaffirs and Westralians 


‘The preceding remarks apply most strongly, of course, to South 
African mining shares. We can only say that the big houses 
have been buyers for some days past, and that, if there was any 
floating supply of shares, they have cleared it up. This more 
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particularly applies to the deep-levels, and many of the best of 
these—such as Rose Deep, Glen Deep, Jumpers Deep, and others 
_are not nearly so easily obtainable. It is true that Continental 
selling continues to some extent, but it is of the nature of “ bear” 
selling, in view of military disaster, specially encouraged by the 
recent rise. The best thing that could happen to the market 
would be a continuation of the period of uncertainty. Prices 
would recover naturally, without encouraging speculative buying, 
and there would be a fair “bear” account built up. As to 
predicting the future, the attempt would be ridiculous. On any 
set-back there is an excellent opportunity to buy ; but our own 
advice would be that the partially developed deep-levels are the 
best descriptions to which to turn attention. There is no machinery 
to damage, the mines cannot be worked, and in many cases 
they are known to be of excellent worth. That, at all events, is 
the policy of the leading houses at the moment. 

In the West Australian Market our opinion of the past two 
weeks that the worst has been seen has been justified. To put it 
bluntly, we do not believe all the bad news in regard to some of 
the properties, and are willing to hazard a pretty shrewd opinion 
that when it suits the books of some of the operators better news 
will be forthcoming. So much for the general market. As regards 
Lake Views and Associated more particularly, it is only necessary 
to say that the “ bear” ring in each case is no longer recognisable. 
Some of the folk who were prominent lately in smashing markets 
seem to be inclined to pick up shares to-day. This is more the 
case in Lake Views than Associated, but it applies to both. It is 
true that in regard to the latter property there are many violent 
pessimists about, but we shall be very much surprised, political 
conditions apart, if prices in, say, six weeks’ time are not materially 
higher than they now stand. For the rest, Ivanhoes, Great 
Boulders, and Boulder Perseverance and Kalgurlis shares seem 
good. Among the less prominent shares there are Hannan’s 
Oroyas, Lady Shentens, and Boulder Main Reefs which seem 
worth noting. But of the immediate future we can only ask: 
“How will the war go?” 


High-Yielding Rails 


The rapid progress made by some of the most promising of the 
speculative investment securities has been most encouraging to 
investors who acted on our advice and bought such things as 
Trunk Firsts, Buenos Ayres Great Southerns, Central Argentines, 
and others. Speculation is now more rife in the Argentine railway 
group, and as the market is usually all one way, it is well to realise 
the difficulties. Still, on the mere yield they are likely to attract 
investors for some time to come, for Argentina is doing splendidly. 
On any set-back Great Southerns, Centrals, and Rosarios may be 
bought, but not with the same confidence, of course, as a few 
weeks ago. The same applies to Buenos Ayres and Pacifics, and 
B. A. Westerns among the smaller fry. 

A stock to which we have repeatedly drawn attention as a 
genuine investment security which is still comparatively cheap is 
Grand Trunk Guaranteeds. Now or on any set-back it may be 
bought to yield 4} per cent. and as the road is improving 
steadily, the stock will one day go to par. That may be said 
with confidence. In the same strain we can discuss the possi- 
bilities of Canadian Pacifics. 


Americans and Foreigners 


The American position is apparently sounder, in spite of 
the dull tone of the past week, and the stock thrown out by 
Berlin is fairly well absorbed. But a curious feature of the 
American market, and one not altogether satisfactory, is the 
eager manner with which London is supplied with stock on any 
appearance of buying. With the dangerous industrial position, 
the certainty of heavy railroad outlay if the companies are properly 
managed, and the possibility of political developments, the future 
of American Rails certainly seems no brighter. 

Were it not for the coming elections, the uncertainty in regard 
to exchange, and the feeling that Chili is working too much on 
the basis of nitrates, we should be inclined to put Chilian bonds 
down as one of the cheapest South American securities. Consider- 
ing the excellent improvement in Argentine commercial affairs, 
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due in great part to the war, the position of Argentine Government 
issues should attract notice. Funding, the 1886 Loan and the 
4 per cents. are all good purchases, and sooner or later the first 
two should go to “par.” In any case, however, it might be ad- 
visable to sell before then. But as a good temporary holding 
for capital increase, and a good interest meanwhile, these issues 
are worth noting. The reason we should scarcely recommend them 
as permanent holdings is that the Argentine ministerial party show 
signs of being spoiled by prosperity. We do not see those signs 
of reform and retrenchment, apart from which we must take leave 
to doubt their financial honesty. 

Owing to the strength of the position at Paris, it is quite possible 
that the financial group concerned may be able to work up the 
price of Spanish bonds. As we have before noted, we regard the 
position as unjustifiable on intrinsic merits. 


Arms and Ordnance Shares 


In the Industrial market undoubtedly the great feature is the 
strength of the armament shares. Vickers-Maxims continue the 
most popular, and in view of the extensive Government orders 
recently placed, we believe, at very high prices, these shares 
should go well. Certainly for the next few years to come there is 
a good time for the armament group. As a permanent holding 
they may go too high, but for a few years they may be held with 
some confidence. We mentioned them a few weeks ago, and since 
then something approaching a burst of speculation in the shares 
has been threatening. It is better to buy now than to wait. 

On the Stock Exchange it has been rumoured freely that many 
Government officials have been purchasing Vickers shares lately. 
But while turning to this description, it is well not to forget the 
other shares of the group. Birmingham Small Arms, with two 
separate spheres of work, should do well. Armstrongs are a very 
hopeful feature at the present tim2, especially after the recent 
slight set-back. Hotchkiss issues may be bought as a gamble. 
We would also call attention to such shares as Nobel’s Dynamite 
Trusts. Any of these may be bought to hold for two years or so, 
and in fact investors of a speculative turn of mind may look at the 
whole list of shares connected in any way with the group, such, 
for instance, as National Explosives, Schultzes, and the rest. 


Assurance 


We were glad to note a timely and cool-headed article in the 
Times on the subject of the life assurance companies and the 
war. The tendency on the part of some offices has been to 
snatch gratuitous advertisements by making more or less 
hazardous concessions to soldiers at the front. On the other 
hand, the “ patriotism” of the offices has been severely attacked 
for not making concessions enough. Almost alone, we have 
protested against this vulgar abuse of so-called patriotism. A 
life office has, in the first place, to consider its policy-holders, and, 
where they exist, its shareholders. It is manifestly unfair to 
demand that a business institution should undertake inordinate 
risks without proper safeguard. Quite at the beginning of the 
war we pointed out a scheme whereby the interests of the assured 
might be protected against over-charge without the safety of the 
office being jeopardised. Beyond that it is ridiculous to go. 
Granted that the lives of our soldiers with a “lot of little things” 
depending upon them should be assured. The duty to effect that 
assurance lies with the public, and had the critics who have so 
unjustly abused the offices thrown half their zeal into collecting 
subscriptions with that aim, the difficulty would have been 
obviated. Either the nation should bear the cost, or there should 
be a private subscription list. Were we effecting fresh assu- 
rance policies, we have little doubt which office we should 
prefer, had we to choose between one which had been eager to 
forget its duties and make concessions, and another controlled 
on a business basis by directors who declined to give way to 
spurious patriotism. We were glad to see the 7zmes emphasising 
views previously expressed in these columns. 





HOW TO SPECULATE SUCCESSFULLY IN WAR _ TIME.--Important 
article and advice contained in this week’s Stuck Market Report just issued, post free, 
by the LONDON AND PARIS EXCHANGE, Ltd., 24 Throgmorton Street, 
London, E.C. ‘Telegrams, ‘Plenarily,” London. Advances on Mining Shares at 
6 per cent. 
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ONE AND ALL 
In memory of A. F., killed in the defence of Ladysmith 


THOUSANDS might die, and still to me it seem 
But a dim troubled dream, 

Wherein the hastened beating of my heart 
Bare no profound pained part : 

A visionary sorrow flying past ! 
It bides with me, at last. 

For now that the fierce death hath taken him, 
Now those brave eyes are dim 

Evermore ; now that evermore hath he 
Left all he loved, and me; 

Now that within the far-off earth he sleeps, 
While wife, while mother, weeps: 

My sorrow holds all sorrows by the hand, 
At verge of death’s gray land ; 

Into my heart the thousand dead I take 
For his dear stricken sake; 

They share with him, all his companion dead, 
The tears I cannot shed, 

The love that goes in silence: they and he 
Seem as one friend, to me. 

LIONEL JOHNSON. 


ON REVISITING PARIS 


Paris. 


Wuy do we come to Paris? Some come to look at 
pictures, or to admire the art of M. Coquelin. Others 
come to admire the new Exhibition buildings—admirable, 
indeed, especially those permanent ones across the river ; 
or the Luxembourg and Cluny; or, if in sombre mood, 
Montmartre, with half Paris at its feet, and the Sacré 
Coeur on the bleak windy hill, where the mass moans 
incessantly for the sins of France. Some are called 
hither by the dinners, the bookstalls on the quays—but 
of these the Exhibition buildings are making sad havoc— 
by the politics, as Dérouléde’s db/aguerie and de Galliffet’s 
amazing youth and focn/, or at least by the shops of 
Paris. It is credibly avowed that others come that they 
may embark on a wild voyage of profligate enjoyment, a 
curiously innocent view which the real viveur laughs to 
scorn, for Paris is no longer the synonym for the very best 
beer and skittles. But to the ordinary sensible person 
the claim of Paris lies in no single one of these individual 
attractions. There is much in association, but it is also 
the change of faces and speech and diet ; the beautiful 
series of vistas which Paris owes to her native good taste 
and the absence of competing authorities ; the streets with 
their movement, their colour, their indescribable cheerful- 
ness—in a word, it is the atmosphere which helps us. 
Like Thomas Stevenson in Edinburgh, we ‘‘ breathe an air 
that pleases us.” We go back the better for it, not 
merely physically, but, morally speaking, because we 
shall be not less but more patriotically given. For here 
we envy others, but felicitate ourselves. How perfect is 
the stone-work of Paris! Even new Paris, as in the 
Philistine Boulevard Haussmann, makes us ill with envy 
of the admirable architecture, and that inimitable white 
stone, which cuts like cheese in building, hardens with 
the weather, and abides clean perpetually. But, on the 
other hand, how jolly is dear old dirty London, and what 
effects we get within a four-mile radius of brick and grime 
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which no artist has planned, but which somehow abounds 
in beauty for him that has eyes to see! The blessing of 
these brief swallow-flights is this: they educate your eye, 
as Mr. Whibley has been telling us, to note with unaccus- 
tomed eyes the beauties of your birthright. That lavender 
of twilight over the gardens of the Tuileries is delicate; 
but what can beat the sullen red we know on wintery 
evenings above our own river ? 

Minora canamus /! How pleasant it always is to be 
called your first morning in a new place, in ¢his new 
place, since Paris is always new! What a contrast 
between the solemn person who calls you in London and 
civilly, but gloomily, insists on your getting up, and 
Pierre, who enters your room with his cheerful, resonant 
Good Morning voice and the “‘ petit déjeuner de Monsieur!” 
How pleasant is that breakfast, though Parisian coffee is 
no longer what it was, and the tea (from Edinburgh) is 
far better. And how good, because how right and 
natural, to snooze on till déjeuner, polishing your French 
with the A/atin or Figaro! Then the people, undeniably 
they are pleasant. A very little civility, a very little 
desire not to demean yourself like that Attorney-Genera} 
whom his fellows compared to the Almighty addressing 
three black beetles, will still bring you in a larger interest 
than in any other city. The system may be a skin-deep 
affair, but its manifestations are to excellent purpose. 

Do not believe that they are treating us uncivilly now. 
Do they hate us? mais oui/ but as a nation, zo¢ as indi- 
viduals. I must own they exult in the war and our 
reverses; but they hide their satisfaction in your indi- 
vidual presence. Last night at dinner the nations were 
equally represented, and the guests knew one another 
well enough to be quite frank. The attaché (H. B. M.’s 
Embassy) told us that any anti-English feeling was un- 
heard of in his circle. The artist (French) says the same; 
no one in the studios cared a sou for “les Boéres.” And 
now what says the famous doctor, European of fame, 
but in all other points Parisian to the heart? He is 
diplomatic and polite, but his profession deals with 
realities and he is real. Well, frankly, of all people, 
we English are, he tells us, the most rapacious ; our 
Government is the enemy of Europe. But you like English 
as individuals? ‘‘ Forgive me, I like each of you, but } 
must be permitted to say that you are all unlike other 
Englishmen.” This is the worst that I have heard, and } 
have heard it nowhere else. So far as I can see, it is the 
Press and only the Press that keeps up the cry, and 
bitterly enough. How many “ leaders” have I seen since 
I have been here, pointing out that England is on the 
down grade and that all honest men must rejoice? M. Yves 
Guyot is catching it from these ‘‘ Nationalists,” and 
gaily assured each morning that England has fallen, and 
her agent M. Guyot with her; that England was never 
really formidable to France, but merely to the Anglo- 
phils who throve on her prosperity. ; 

We have heard that before and do not mind. The poiat 
is that Paris is going on much as usual, and you have 
none of the feeling imaged in the anti-English papers in any 
civilised quarter. M. Dérouléde has fallen and M. Guério 
is, as we write, a prisoner des Juifs for ten years. Only the 
papers here again seem to mind a bit about Dérouléde 
& Co. A friend incomparably qualified to speak tells one 
the upshot is that Bonapartists and Royalists are in a 
more hopeless case than they were—but that is all. ‘‘ The 
common people, you see, only care for the stalls on the 
boulevards and the automatic café, and we have all our 
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similar distractions. Now the Exhibition, &c.,&c.” The 
Exhibition begins to count, and General de Galliffet, wise 
man, knows. He has forbidden soldiers to subscribe to 
pro-Boer sentiments or subscriptions any more, and gene- 
rally is getting things together. Rather a mystery to his 
countrymen is this very brave ginéra/, but a good friend 
to his country. 


WAR CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue writing of letters to newspapers—once the prero- 
gative of people of consequence—appears to be declining 
into a popular amusement. To persons of every age and 
sex, the war, of course, offers an infinite variety of 
epistolary topics, and infinite scope for criticism and 
suggestion. Hence the following :— 


This morning I examined a map of Africa for the first time in 
my life. On mature reflection it occurs to me that our troops are 
being sent to Pretoria by the wrong route. That is to say, they 
are all going vid Cape Town. A much wiser and more sensible 
plan would have been to send them v/é Khartoum and the great 
Lakes. We might thus have taken President Kruger unawares, 
in the rear, and driven him into Cape Colony, where he would, no 
doubt, have met with the reception he deserves. How comes it, 
Mr. Editor, that none of our so-called generals has thought of 
this simple expedient ? STRATEGIST, 


Though only a member of a provincial ballet, 1 have decided 
for the future to wear my Cape without a Boa, Oh, that all true 
Englishwomen would follow my example ! FAIRY. 


I forward by parcel post a pocket mirror, two small-tooth 
combs, and a musical-box, as a contribution to your admirable 
Boer Comfort Fund. You may assure Herr Joubert, from me, 
that none of the articles was made in|Birmingham. 

HANS BRATWURST. 


One point of interest in connection with the South African 
imbroglio appears to have escaped attention. Itis this: We are 
still owing the Transvaal Republic 41,000,000 for “mental and 
moral damage.” I venture to suggest that it would be a graceful 
and magnanimous act on our part to pay up at once, as I am sure 
the Transvaal authorities would find the’money most acceptable at 
the present juncture. If you are unable to publish this letter, 
kindly forward it (with the enclosed card) to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. BRISTOLIAN. 


I note with some surprise that the conduct of the war is hence- 
forward to be left in the hands of Lords Roberts and Kitchener. 
Now everybody knows that Lord Roberts dislikes beer and that 
Lord Kitchener is barely civil to his men. You never saw “Bobs” 
enjoying a humble half-pint with a corporal ; neither is Kitchener 
wont to slap a Tommy on the back and inquire after the missus. 
I submit, sir, that generals who have no respect for a man’s beer 
and who do not make a pal of one should be ousted from their 
positions forthwith. The rank is but the guinea’s stamp. The file’s 
the gold, or I’m a Dutchman. VERY OLD SOLDIER. 


Can Lord Wolseley prove that he is a Protestant? If not, 
why not? Is he or is he not descended from Cardinal Wolsey (or 
Wolseley), who flourished in the reign of Henry VIII.? If he be 
so descended, what is he doing at the Horse Guards? And if he 
be not so descended, why did he write the “ Soldiers’ Pocket 
Book”? The pertinence of these inquiries will, 1 am sure, appeal 
to you. It is nothing short of a national scandal that nobody has 
had the courage to put them before. JUSTICE, 


More War Office red tape! Why, in the name of goodness, 
are we kept in the dark as to General Buller’s “ next move” ? 
A TAXPAYER. 
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C.1.V. 


To Stephanus Johannes Paulus Kruger these thanks for the loan of 
a mirror! We are discovered unto ourselves, warts and all. We 
begin to understand what it means to be born under a certain 
flag, to speak a certain tongue, to stand bareheaded while per- 
formers upon divers instruments of brass hazard a certain tune. 
We begin to discern that there is that within us which we have 
always said was there—the unflattering assurances of the sour- 
minded notwithstanding. We know, in fine, that with us, as with 
our forbears, the spirit of patriotism will, at a pinch, run to “every 
man his own soldier.” 

Forty thousand persons (all patriots) are believed to have 
desired to make their devocrs to the City Imperial Volunteers at 
the quayside, Southampton, on Saturday last. Many are called, 
few are chosen, and, sad as it may seem, only those with special} 
cards of admission were allowed to pass the dock gates. Even to 
the possessor of cards, getting in was not quite a matter of “ Hey, 
presto!” for the police on duty at the portal examined the 
credentials of each applicant slowly and suspiciously, and admitted 
him, with a look of pained regret, through a gate held but slightly 
ajar. Once inside, however, the visitor had little to worry him. 
If he came early, as did we, he had leisure to admire the prospect, 
which consists largely of railway crossings, rolling stock, and a 
congregation of miscellaneous sheds. After some walking and a 
casual examination of notice-boards, bearing for the most part 
such legends as “BEWARE OF THE TRAINS ON THE OTHER 
SIDE,” he would find the Union liner 2viton—a mammoth length 
of hull and promenade decks, painted white, and surmounted by 
sundry boats and a pair of lazy-looking funnels. Here and on the 
Garth Castle, further up the quay, the business of the day was to 
be transacted. 

At 11 A.M. the Briton appeared to be entirely given over to 
cooks, stewards, photographers, and Smith’s newspaper boys. The 
cooks, of course, were preparing luncheon ; the stewards hung 
about waiting events ; the photographers Jaid elaborate traps for 
the snapshotting of the unwary ; and Smith’s boys hugged their 
bundles to their bosoms in contented anticipation of phenomena} 
sales. Gradually a sprinkling of patriots began to arrive, one of 
the first being a gentleman of pronouncedly Hebraic physiognomy, 
who carried in his hand a sort of toy Union Jack, with evident 
intent to wave it when the time came. Some minutes before noon 
we were favoured with our initial glimpse of the C. I. V. in 
the shape of three men of that corps—wide-awake hats, baggy 
coats, new straps and knapsacks, new rifles, and general Strand- 
Board-of-Works get-up complete. They stood at attention on 
the quay and were speedily the cynosure of an admiring crowd, 
who examined their buttons, stroked their coats, looked down the 
barrels of their rifles, asked them many questions, and otherwise 
endeavoured to satisfy a legitimate and patriotic curiosity. Then 
a train steamed into the adjoining shed, and the word was passed 
that “the Lord Mayor of London had arrived.” There was an 
immediate rush for the gangways, the photographers fumbled at 
their apparatus, all eyes were turned on the shed exit, and in due 
course his Lordship appeared, clad in the robes of office, and 
accompanied by the Lady Mayoress, the Sheriffs, the City 
Marshal, and “ a distinguished company.” Lunch was served in 
the Lriton’s spacious saloon, Sir Francis Evans, Chairman of the 
Union Company, presiding. The band played, the usual toasts 
were honoured, several speeches were made, and all went merry as 
—well, we all know what. Meanwhile the main body of the C.I.V.s, 
who arrived in a special of their own, had been marched to their 
respective quarters on the Briton and the Garth Castle, amid the 
cheers of those patriots who were not busy lunching. Ina little 
while the Lord Mayor and suite repaired hastily to the Gartle 
Castle, which was to sail first, and bade the men “Good-bye and 
God-speed,” or, as the Lady Mayoress prettily put it, “A good 
voyage and a safe return.” Then the Garth Castle swung from 
her moorings, what time everybody aboard and ashore shouted, 
and waved pocket-handkerchiefs, and sang ‘‘ God Save the Queen” 
and “Auld Lang Syne” to their hearts’ content. 

Before the Briton got away it was well-nigh dusk. The big 
liner was cleared of all except her passengers an hour before she 
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departed, and that hour was filled up with cheering, singing, and 
enthusiasm extraordinary. The crowd on the quay—about as 
fashionable a crowd as one may see on the lawns at Hove—made 
no secret of its possession of a voice. Cheers were raised time 
and again for the C.I. V.s, for their officers, both as a body and 
individually, and for the Queen ; and once, when somebody called 
“Kruger!” there was distinct booing. The passengers leaned 
crowdedly along the deck-rails, smiling in a stereotyped way, as 
who should say “ Keep your hearts up.” Last words were ex- 
changed, the womenfolk’s chief adjuration being “Don’t get 
killed !”—which, when one comes to think of it, was at once the 
foolishest and wisest advice—and slowly the vessel moved out 
into Southampton Water, the cheering and handkerchief-waving 
continuing unabated. And when everybody had had enough of 
it there was a stampede for the London train. Only a few of the 
very faithful remained on the quay-edge to wave intermittent 
adieus until the Srzfom, with her lamps and lights and music, 
faded like a ship of dreams into the dim grey January evening. 
And two hours later, outside Waterloo, people were going 
a-marketing and eating whelks as if nothing had happened. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ROYAL YACHT AND A SCAPEGOAT 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Apropos your note of last week, it is now reported that an ex- 
official of the Admiralty who was actively employed in the prepa- 
ration of the designs of the new Victoria and Alvert has gallantly 
come forward and offered himself as a scapegoat by claiming the 
entire responsibility. It isto be hoped that the claim to martyrdom 
by this ex-official will not be pursued to the point of ridicule, for in 
such matters the responsibility rests with the official who takes all 
the credit for success and vice versd. No doubt, if the scapegoat 
who offers himself as a sacrifice is accepted as the rightful bearer 
of the burden a great deal of trouble will be saved, but we cannot 
arrive at a half-truth by a policy of evasion. There are circum- 
stances in the self-sacrifice which suggest the highest form of 
chivalry ; but we are not demanding a vicarious sacrifice. 

What we want to know, without any finessing, is who is respon- 
sible for a blunder of such magnitude? Every yachtsman and 
every sailor knows that a ship or yacht takes her form and sym- 
metry from the water-line ; therefore, as the new Royal yacht has 
to be submerged 15 inches below the normal water-line in order to 
maintain her stability, instead of being a thing of beauty she is 
little better than a torso. The termination of the inquiry will 
coincide with the opening of Parliament, which is, perhaps, 
fortunate. ; R. N. 

Portsmouth. 


MR. J. C. MOLTENO AND “THE OUTLOOK” 
To the Editor of THz OuTLooK 


I am in receipt of your query based upon the following note in 
your issue of December 16 last :— 


A letter appeared last week in the London journal South Africa, 
from which we learn for the first time that Mr. Molteno denies the 
accuracy of the following statement made in a cablegram from our 
Cape Town correspondent, and published in Zhe Outlook on 
April 29 :— 

‘In a speech this week Mr. Molteno, a leading Bond member of 
the Cape Legislature, prognosticated war with England, and pointed 
out how the present Ministry would contribute to a successful issue 
by hampering the operations of the Imperial troops.” 

We gather that Mr. Molteno contradicted this statement in South 
Africa at the time, and declared it to be ‘‘quite untrue.” We take 
the earliest opportunity of stating this fact, and have asked for an 
explanation from our correspondent at Cape Town. 


Now as regards this alleged utterance of Mr. J. C. Molteno, I 
can only repeat that the speech made at Jansenville was reported 
to be to the effect that it was necessary to support the Schreiner 
Ministry because if the Imperial Government made war upon the 
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Transvaal, that Ministry would be able to tell them to “ pas op.” 
This utterance caused great excitement at the time, and since, and 
it was generally interpreted to mean that the Ministry would be in 
a position to offer obstacles to the prosecution of war by the 
Imperial authorities, as has actually happened. Witness the 
refusal of the services of the Volunteers until an advanced stage 
of the war. It is true that Mr. Molteno later repudiated the inter. 
pretation put on his words, both indirectly through the Sons, 
African News, and directly in the House, but he did not to my 
knowledge do as a man who had been obviously misreported 
should have done, write to the Zimes as the leading paper 
publishing the report. 

Since receiving your letter, I discussed the matter at a gather. 
ing including Sir Gordon Sprigg, Sir Peit Faure, Messrs. Fuller, 
Frost, Anderson, and Graham, and several other members of the 
Legislature, and they unanimously agree not only that the report of 
the original speech was interpreted by them to mean what I have 
just stated, but that the explanation in the House was a very lame 
one, and not accepted by the Progressive party. 

Mr. Molteno spoke in Dutch, and in an out-of-the-way part of 
the country, and we have simply his word against the original 
reporter's. And the balance of probability leads in the direction 
of the report which papers like the Z7es and the Diamond Fields 
Advertiser stuck to, being correct. It is just the sort of thing that 
Mr. J. C. Molteno would say to a country audience. 

YOUR CORRESPONDENT, 

Cape Town: December 27, 1899. 


[We are glad of our Correspondent’s explanation. At the same 
time we wish to say that had we known of Mr. Molteno’s repudia- 
tion in the Legislature of the interpretation put upon his words, 
we should have welcomed the opportunity of at once giving it 
the same prominence as we gave to the interpretation itself—Ep,] 


THE HARD CASE OF THE ASSISTANT- 
MASTER 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


In your last number “ M.A. Oxon.” called attention to the 
inadequate payment of assistant masters in our big town day 
schools. May I point out that matters are still worse in the small 
country schools? From an examination of the accounts of the 
small endowed schools in East Anglia, for instance, I find that 
the average salary of the assistant is about £52! It is true that 
in some cases board and residence for nine months of the year are 
added to this, and that this represents an addition of about £40 toa 
man’s salary, but even £92 is a smaller salary than any good 
School Board pays its certificated masters. It must be remembered, 
too, that board and residence are not remuneration given for teach- 
ing, but are usually the return made by the headmaster for assis- 
tance given him in carrying on the work of his private boarding 
house. 

If the State pays for teaching about half what a skilled 
mechanic can earn, is there any need to go further to find a 
reason for the poor results attained in our schools ? 

The assistant-masters who gave evidence before the Bryce Com- 
mission on secondary education thought that the average salary 
of the assistants in a// secondary schools would work out at about 
£140. But even this humble figure was considered by some of 
the Commissioners, notably Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., as too large, 
and personally I do not believe the average would work out at 
more than £120, which is about one-fifth more than the average 
salary of certificated assistant-masters in primary schools. Add to 
this that the elementary teacher is entitled to receive a pension on 
attaining sixty-five, whilst the secondary teacher must make his 
own provision for old age, and it follows that the latter is very 
little better off than the former. 

The fact is that secondary education is inefficient, largely 
because the terms offered to masters are not good enough to 
attract men of the right class. Salaries are miserably low, there 
is no pension scheme in operation, and, what perhaps secondary 
teachers resent still more, assistants are entirely at the mercy of 
their headmaster. The headmaster appoints and dismisses them 
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at pleasure, and in most cases the regulation of salaries and the 
appointment of masters to boarding-houses rests entirely with him. 
Reward for good teaching there is practically none, for (except in 
the largest public schools) there are no posts of responsibility and 
dignity to which a man can be appointed, and when governors 
appoint to a headmastership they probably take successful teaching 
into very slight account. 

One fact alone will show how little prospect the average teacher 
has of gaining a headmastership. Of the assistant-masters in the 
schools mentioned in “ The Public School Year Book”—#.e. about 
ninety of the principal secondary schools in the country—about six- 
sevenths are laymen, but of the headmasters of these schools only 
one-third are laymen. Thus two-thirds of the headmasters are 
chosen from one-seventh of the assistants. This is how we en- 
courage men to devote their lives to the arduous work of teaching. 

Ipswich, G. F. BRIDGE. 


THE ARMY AND COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS 


To the Editor of THt OUTLOOK 

Your article on “‘ Things that Matter” in this week’s issue has 
suggested to my mind one point in reference to our Army of the 
future. I should like to ask a competent judge whether we do 
not lose greatly by an increasingly severe competitive entrance 
examination. Many men who have all the qualifications that go 
to make fine soldiers are not able to cram in a comparatively short 
time the necessary book knowledge to enable them to pass these 
examinations. The rapid development of latent power that comes 
toa man who finds himself started on a career on which the whole 
bent of his mind and heart leads him is thus denied for life to the 
unlucky one who fails in the competition. The Army, and indeed 
the country generally, loses, 1 am convinced, by this method of 
selection, which in many cases fails in what it aims at—the finding 
ofthe best men. I wish Zhe Outlook, with its sane criticism and 
just appreciation of essentials, would take the question up. 

West Kensington. os Bo 


HOME DEFENCE 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 

It is important that the patriotic feeling now existing through- 
out the country should be turned into useful channels and directed 
to the attainment of definite and practical ends. The pressing 
need of the moment is * Home Defence,” as the country has been 
denuded of regular troops, and foreign complications may arise at 
any moment. Those, therefore, who wish to be of use at the 
present crisis can best do so by arranging for memorials to be 
sent to Government asking that— 

1. The fleet may be strengthened and a division mobilised. 

2. The whole of the Militia and Yeomanry be embodied. 

3. The Volunteers called out. 

Every municipality and every society should be asked to send 
up emergency resolutions as above, and memorials embodying them 
circulated for individual signatures. Members of Parliament 
should be communicated with and copies of resolutions sent them. 

The Volunteer question is of great importance. At least a 
dozen battalions of Militia have already been ordered abroad, and 
more will probably be required for South Africa. No time should 
be lost in putting the Volunteers in a position to undertake the 
defence of the country if the Militia are required abroad. 

The Blanquettes, Worcester. C, POYNTZ SANDERSON. 


DR. JAMES MARTINEAU 


To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 
Permit me a few words regarding this profound philosopher 
and distinguished writer. 

_ His birthplace was Norwich, where for the last two centuries 
his Huguenot ancestors had been settled. Of his youth there is 
this to note: His sister Harriet, slightly his senior, was a devoted 
friend, and both were strangely alike in temperament—mystical 
and reflective. Curious that the after-time should have doomed 
them to such mental dissimilarity and contradictory beliefs. The 
woman became a follower of Comte—a Positivist; the man 
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became an Idealist. It is interesting to learn that while at the 
Norwich Grammar School George Borrow was an intimate school- 
fellow of his, and that he assisted on one occasion—doubtless 
against his will—in hoisting this romantic youth when, as Dr. 
Knapp remarks, “he became a candidate for the Valpeian 
scourge.” 

It is given to few men to produce at the age of eighty years 
such a work as “Types of Ethical Theory.” Throughout his life 
Professor Martineau consistently followed fixed theories of belief, 
and has established them with strength and lucidity, declining to 
be influenced by the many philosophies of the day. Materialism, 
Positivism, Individualism, and Pantheism—all were found defec- 
tive ; the first as destroying the conception of immortality, the 
last as obscuring the reality of being. Out of these difficulties 
he emerged with these strong convictions: that the soul exists 
entirely apart,from all material element ; that the Divine will is all 
in all; and that the soul or ego has moral relations with God 
and humanity, while its conscience is capable of estimating the 
right and the wrong of all actions. This soul also possesses 
free-will, and is consequently accountable for its actions, and by 
virtue of its mission can with all hope look to a new and spiritual 
life in the great mysterious beyond. 

In these days, when science has advanced to disprove and 
scepticism largely prevails, religion has found no stronger support 
than that of Professor Martineau. E. HAMILTON- HALL. 

51 Chestnut Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 


ON THE RIVIERA 


Mentone ; January 14. 


I SUPPOSE I am expected to write of sunshine and flowers, but as 
a plain fact there is hardly a pin to choose between London and 
here just now, except for the perpetual blueness of our sea and 
sky. We have had heavy rain for three weeks, and after the 
rain two “dog” days with the sun uncomfortably hot and dazzling. 
Result—most people here have colds. Things are also bad at 
Cannes, where influenza is prevalent. But to-day there has not 
been a cloud, and the wind has dropped a little, and we are all 
hoping that the “sunny South” will justify its traditions. 

In spite of the war, weather, and outburst of indignation over 
the French cartoon affair, the season here is expected to be quite 
as good as last year. Statistics show that there are already more 
visitors in Nice, Mentone, Cannes, &c., than in the two corre- 
sponding months of last year. The Nice race week opens 
to-morrow, and then begins the season proper. The first Battle 
of Flowers takes place this year at Mentone on February 6, while 
King Carnival will enter the town on February 20. The chief 
dissipations at present lie in dances, “ At Homes,” concerts, and 
book-title parties. The latter was started here by Mrs. de 
Bourbel, and her villa was filled with a most distinguished gather- 
ing, including the Marquis and Marquise de Cambefort, the Hon. 
Arthur and Mrs. Cadogan, the Marquis and Marquise de Choiseul, 
Mr. and Mrs. Phelps Allis, Mr. and Mrs. Burrington, and others. 
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YNDHAM’S THEATRE, corner of Cranbourne Street, 
Charing Cross Road, W.C.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM.— 
EVERY EVENING, at 9, DAVID GARRICK. Mr. Charles Wyndham, 
Messrs. William Farren, Alfred Bishop, Arthur Bourchier, S. Hewson, A. E. George, 
S. Pringle, C. Terric; Miss Emily Miller, Miss E. Vining, and Miss Mary Moore. 

At 8.30, DR. JOHNSON. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 3. 
THE SNOW MAN. 


LYCEUM. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2.15 and 8.15. 


A FAIRY PLAY FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 
Box Office (Mr. H. Scarisbrick) open daily, 10 till 10. 
Savoy. 








EVERY EVENING, at 8.15. 
THE ROSE OF PERSIA, 
By Basit Hoop and Artuvur SULLIVAN. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.30. 
Box Office, 9 to 11 P.M. R. DOYLY CARTE, J/anager. 


RURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL.—Managing Director, 
ARTHUR COLLINS.—Daily, at 1.30 and 7.30, the Children’s Pantomime, 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK. By ARTHUR STURGESS and ARTHUR 
Couuins. Music by J. M. Grover. Dan Leno, Herbert Campbell, &c. Box Office 
now open. 


DALY’S THEATRE.—Sole Proprietor, Mr. Geo. EDWARDES. 

TO-NIGHT, and EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, MATINEE EVERY SATUR- 
DAY, at 2.30, SAN TOY, a New Chinese Musical Play. The Book by Epwarp 
Morton. Lyrics by Harry GREENBANK and Aprian Ross. Music by SipNEy 
Jones. Powerful Cast. Box Office open 10 till ro. 

















THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
GEORGIAN COMEDY 


SomE of our sober friends, one suspects, are shaking a 
‘“sad wise head,” or, at least, asad serious head, over 
the Haymarket. Dr. Goldsmith is there and like to be 
there for some moons; when Dr. Goldsmith goes Mr. 
Sheridan will succeed him. The Haymarket, in fact, has 
gone in for an innings of old English comedy (for thus we 
habitually describe ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer” and ‘‘ The 
Rivals ” and ‘* The School for Scandal”), and old English 
comedy will be still batting when the stumps are drawn 
and the season ends. As we are now in January, this 
prediction, supposing there to be any truth in it, spells 
‘*Jong runs,” and long runs are bad for the players. The 
old hands grow tired in mind and body—how weary poor 
Miss Vanbrugh looks of ‘‘ The Gay Lord Quex,” to her a 
sad dog in more senses than one!—and grow mechanical 
more often than not, and even “ slack,” while at best they 
do not enlarge their boundaries. The minor hands fare even 
more poorly, for they are tied down to their scanty portions, 
and are cut off, saveon a rare occasion as understudies, from 
the experiments which are their only chance to learn their 
business. But it is the modern drama which is supposed 
to suffer most acutely. There are all sorts of budding 
dramatists, one hears it ruefully assumed, who would do 
wonderfully well if there were no block in the Haymarket ; 
old English comedy keeps them out. So one hears, but 
without conviction. A single English writer of conspicuous 
rank has lately essayed the drama, and failed of popular 
success. But if Mr. Zangwill at all repines (which we 
doubt), we scarcely think it is the persistent popularity of 
an English classic which strikes him as unfairly closing 
doors on the ‘‘ Literary Drama.” It is because he sees 
the sort of thing which perseveres in popularity—melo- 
drama, ancient and fish-like farce, ‘‘ the variety show,” 
silly and salacious adaptations from the French— 
that Mr. Zangwill, or another in his case, may 
feel aggrieved. To Goldsmith, depend on it, he will yield 
his sword with the best grace in the world. He will ask 
no protection from a rival which may be no pioneer, but 
which at least is home-grown—which has, moreover, the 
trifling addition of being a living masterpiece. No! the 
modern drama, which we are all reasonably anxious to 
encourage, will not suffer from the programme at the 
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Haymarket. We wish the managers would go beyond 
the three familiar instances and try their luck with other 
and more daring experiments in the comedy that Elia loved, 
But, as it is, we are not disposed to resent the dearth 
of fresher matter which has kept Mr. Harrison and 
Mr. Maude in these accustomed fields. We can scarcely 
see Sheridan too often, and as for his forerunner, is he 
not the most natural writer of the eighteenth century, and 
one of its finest humorists as well? ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer” is not a comedy by any modern definition. It 
is essentially a farce (who is a deniging of it, Betsy 
Prig ?); but then it is a farce which comes to us “‘ some. 
time in lavender,” is exquisitely written, and, strangest of 
all, a farce which makes you laugh. 

Oliver Goldsmith was not only a man of humour and, 
to call him by a name which his generation would have 
gaped to hear, an artist in words as well; he was a 
born dramatist, whose technical instinct was nearly 
perfect. ‘‘She Stoops to Conquer” is reckoned a good 
play for the actors. If they know their business and have 
at all the root of the matter in them, they can carry it of 
in the spirit of Captain Costigan’s advice to Mr. Bowes, 
So the play acts itself, more or less ; but with room for 
peculiar talent to disport in. At the Haymarket you 
will find a very capable company, carrying it off very 
well between them. Miss Winifred Emery’s Miss Hard- 
castle is a pleasant rogue, in Miss Emery’s familiar vein. 
Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. Graham Browne, Mr. Paul Arthur 
are a respectable Hardcastle and Hastings and Marlow; 
but they make you think of other Hardcastles and Co. 
who were better. Miss Victor’s Mrs. Hardcastle is at 
least amusing, and as good as was possible after her long 
association with Nokes of Newcastle and outraged wives 
and mothers-in-law. They are all good enough ; but Mr. 
Giddens plays Tony Lumpkin to as near perfection as 
human nature may hope for. Our ideal cast may not 
include the others at the Haymarket, but than Mr. 
Giddens there is no better Tony. Y. B. 


A GREAT CLARINETTIST 


THE appearance of Mr. Miihlfeld at the Popular Concerts 
is always an agreeable event. Generally speaking the 
clarinet is less to be esteemed perhaps as a solo instru- 
ment than as a member of the orchestral family, in which 
latter capacity what valuable, indeed indispensable, func- 
tions it fulfils! Taken alone, and as commonly played, 
its tone and timbre are too seldom entirely pleasing. An 
uapleasant reediness, woodiness, and blowiness—if such 
uncouth substantives may be pardoned—are apt to dis- 
tinguish the efforts of its exponents, even the well equipped. 
The entire absence of such qualities when Miiblfeld 
exercises his incomparable art is the measure of his 
superiority over all contemporary rivals. Add the intelli- 
gence of the musician to the accomplishment of the 
executant, the incommunicable feeling for rhythm, accent, 
and phrasing by which this great player is distinguished, 
and the remarkable position which Mr. Miihlfeld occupies 
among the instrumentalists of to-day is easily understood. 
It is only unfortunate that the great composers of the 
past had no adequate prevision of his advent. The 
number of clarinet works extant worthy of Mr. Mihlfeld’s 
interpretive genius is distressingly small. Tick off the 
works under this head, including the immortal quintet, 
which Mozart gave as those which Weber left—in some 
respects Weber may be reckoned the real discoverer of 
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the clarinet-—and the more recent works of Brahms, and 
how many others remain? The list, if one could in truth 
be constructed, would be small and insignificant indeed. 
And we may think ourselves fortunate that the greatest of 
modern chamber-music writers was drawn to supplement 
ia such generous fashion the omissions of his predecessors 
in this regard. Plainly the instrument was one which 
possessed for Brahms in his later years very exceptional 
attractions, as it no less certainly seems to have provided 
him with some of his happiest inspirations. To style the 
clarinet quintet offhand and without qualification the 
greatest of all the master’s glorious list of chamber works 
would provoke violent controversy no doubt. But no 
lover of Brahms will refuse it a foremost place among the 
most cherished productions of his genius. Hardly less 
beautiful are the two sonatas for piano and clarinet, (Op. 
120), while the trio in A minor for piano, clarinet, and 
‘cello is yet another example of loveliest melody and 
richest harmony inspired, it may be supposed, in some 
measure by the unfamiliar instrument for which the 
master was writing when he penned in such quick succes- 
sion this group of works. Nor will the musical reader 
need to be reminded probably that it was Mr. Mihlfeld’s 
exceptional executive skill which prompted in each instance 
the composition of these works. A catalogue, by the way, 
of great works written for particular artists would make 
interesting reading if compiled. Inthe case of Beethoven 
you have the violin concerto composed for Clement, the 
Kreuzer sonata written for Bridgetower, and other in- 
stances equally well known; Mendelssohn was at work 
five or six years on the violin concerto, but probably he 
had David in his mind’s eye all the time; Schumann 
thought chiefly of his wife, we may suppose, when 
engaged onthe piano concerto which will always rank so 
high among the products of his pen; the violin concerto 
of Brahms was, of course, written expressly for Dr. 
Joachim. A thousand benedictions therefore on Mr. 
Mihlfeld’s head in that he contributed, though in- 
directly, to so notable an extension of the clarinettist's 
repertory! Long after he and his clarinet have ceased 
to charm the ears of living listeners, musicians will 
count it unto him for good. It is only to be hoped 
that other composers may be induced to follow where 
Brahms has led the way, and reveal still further the 
undeveloped powers and possibilities of this neglected 
instrument. Something of the sort, indeed, has been 
attempted already. Both the sonata of Gustav Jenner, 
performed last week, and the quartet by Rabl, to be 
played this (Saturday) afternoon, are the works of young 
composers, who have avowedly found their models in the 
works of the older master. In time we may be given 
still more noteworthy contributions similarly inspired. 
H. A. S. 


AT THE GRAFTON GALLERIES 


ENTERPRISE and a head-piece not unacquainted with com- 
merce are, one may fairly say, among the vital attributes 
of the successful portrait-painter. For is he not more 
than any of his brother artists forced to employ the 
methods of the fowler? Sitters have to’ be lured, pro- 
Pitiated, cajoled ; their features have to be softened, their 
wrinkles smoothed out, their collar-bones overlooked. 
Small wonder, then, that the Society of Portrait Painters 
neglects no opportunity. In its present exhibition figure 
Portraits of General Joubert, Sir George White, Lord 
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Roberts, and General Buller, and we prophesy for these a 
fair meed of public patronage. They deserve it. Not 
only are they of peculiar present interest, but artistically 
considered, the Joubert and White are among the very 
best things in the Galleries. 

Mdlle. Thérése Schwartze, of Amsterdam, who also 
sends her own portrait, is responsible for the General 
Joubert, a fine piece of work solidly modelled and simple 
in arrangement. Mr. Llewellyn’s Sir George White is 
the more soldierlike of the two, but for sheer dogged 
persistence the Boer leader would be hard to beat. The 
Lord Roberts is a smaller and less ambitious piece than 
either of these. Mr. Cope has modelled the features well 
enough, but a good deal is omitted. The General Buller 
is a very clever drawing made some years ago by Mr. 
Wells, and, at the time, must have been an excellent 
portrait. 

Apart from its show pieces, the exhibition contains 
much good work, though hardly reaching the standard of 
its earlier years. The French painters have sent little. 
Carolus Duran’s ‘‘ Lady Craven,” a little girl in pink, is a 
solid achievement and very painter-like ; the Nicolets, of 
which we like the boy best of all, are interesting. Of the 
foreigners, Professor von Lenbach scores most heavily. 
He is shown at the two extremes, the delicacy of his Lady 
Savile being well contrasted with the difficult drawing: of 
so marked a face as that of the late Dr. Déllinger. The 
Legros we had seen before, and the chief Alma Tadema 
is also well known to the average visitor. Mr. Lavery 
scores heavily (in fact, the report should be heard at 
Burlington House) with his ‘‘ Mrs. Hoare,” the best 
dressed woman in the rooms from either point of view. 
Here is colour and a delightful use of rich materials. How 
shallow Mr. Brough’s white lady seems after this—a 
costume of badly whipped cream and no drawing in the 
face that is not ordinary! Messrs. Solomon and Hacker, 
too, reveal nothing ; in two sitters whose hands fade away 
hopelessly, appalled, we imagine, at the notion of a re- 
spectable day’s labour. And yet these two young men 
are in the Academy, while Mr. Lavery, whose work must 
put them to the blush, and Mr. Guthrie, whose one por- 
trait contains more excellencies than anything either Mr. 
Solomon or Mr. Hacker will ever do or have ever done, 
is equally an outsider. 

Mr. Watts has sent a portrait that is very dignified ; 
Mr. C. H. Shannon one specially well-arranged piece, 
‘“The Hon. Mrs. Chaloner Dowdall,” whose colour com- 
bines quiet with a richness that is noteworthy. Mr. 
Lorimer is highly successful. His Sir David Chalmers 
has in some passages the effect of still life ; but the hands 
are perfectly and expressively drawn, and the head is 
modelled with much astuteness. Mr. Collier’s portrait of 
Mrs. Brown-Potter, though owing much to Paris, is very 
clever, and is one of the best he has recently exhibited. 
Mr. Ernest Oppler too is well represented. 

Several drawings by Mr. Rothenstein are worth noting, 
Mr. Ellis Roberts contributes his usual quota of family 
portraits, and Mr. Leslie Ward a gigantic and terrible 
piece that should be labelled ‘‘ The Family Portrait.” 


SUNSHINE IN ALGERIA. 


ILLUSTRATED PROGRAMME FREE of COOK’S SELECTED CON: 
DUCTED TOURS, leaving London February 14, March 14, and April 11, occupying 
one month, visiting Paris, Marseilles, Tunis, Carthage, Constantine, Biskra, Sidi Okba, 
Batna, Ruins of Timgad and Lambessa, Setif, Kerrata, Gorge du Chabet, Bougie, 
carriage through Kabylia District, Fort National, Algiers, Blidah, &c. Inclusive fare, 
first-class throughout, 50 guineas. 

THOS. COOK & SONS, Ludgate Circus, London, and Branch Offices. 
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A ‘*FEAST’’ OF HEROES 


Reavers of Windisch and D’Arbois de Jubainville already 
know the story of Bricriu’s feast, of which the Irish Texts 
Society has now given us a transcript.* It is epic and 
heroic merriment. Feasting in old Gaelic society was not 
only a passion but an art. Not only was the fare of 
champions luxurious, the entertainer took care that the 
environment, so to say, was gorgeous. It was as if the 
Corporation of London were to erect a stately Guildhall 
as the setting for one November banquet. In the Celtic 
twilight, before the dawn of drama, fine art, a popular 
Press, and introspection, the full board and the feast 
marked the high tide of the sensuous side of life. There 
are obvious classic parallels. The modern reader in 
following such stories will ascribe a good deal of the 
glow and splendour to the luxuriant imagination of the 
old chroniclers. And certainly it were a credulous fancy 
that took Bricriu’s achievements literally. But making 
all allowances, if we have not early fact we have at least 
early ideals. 

The characterisation attracts the reader at the outset. 
Bricriu, the entertainer, whose tongue is a terror to men, 
who schemes so astutely to set his champion guests 
against one another, lives as clear in the memory as 
Thersites. The champions themselves are drawn with an 
antique breadth and boldness. Their ladies are elemental, 
superbly naive, fitting the candid word to the intimate 
thought with untroubled and radiant nonchalance. Thus 
Cuchullin’s wife Emer :— 


I am the standard of women, in figure, in grace, and in 
wisdom ; 

None mine equal in beauty, for I am a picture of graces. 

Mien full noble and goodly, mine eye like a jewel that 
flasheth ; 


Figure, or grace, or beauty, or wisdom, or bounty, or chaste- 
ness, 

Joy of sense, or of loving, unto mine has never been likened. 

Sighing for me is Ultonia—a nut of the heart I am clearly— 

(Now were I welcoming wanton, no husband were yours 
to-morrow). 


The ordeals and dangers through which Cuchullin has 
to go in order to vindicate his fame as chief champion of 
Ulster are not of an unfamiliar order. Heroic though 
much of the ground is, it does not show this greatest 
figure of Irish legend in quite such noble light as other 
parts of the Cuchullin saga. This is personal and inci- 
dental, however bold ; elsewhere he has a tribal, a racial, 
a stately representative significance, and bears a great 
doom under which he at last succumbs. 

All the same, the ‘‘ Feast” is a fine fragment of old- 
time story. It has little or no ‘‘ Celtic melancholy,” and 
so it bears surprises for the English reader who has 
followed Matthew Arnold in taking a part for the whole. 
Arnold indeed wrote as luminously as any critic could 
who had such partial materials before him. To-day he is 
still suggestive, but sadly insufficient. Bricriu’s ‘‘ Feast ” 
is one more of many indications, not of ‘‘ Celtic melan- 
choly,” but the Celt’s triumphant joy of life. Those 
Irishmen who have wisely made up their mind that 
their imaginative life shall develop upon its natural native 
lines—the ‘‘ Gaelic movement,” meaning sustained study 

* “The Feast of Bricriu.” An early Gaelic saga transcribed from older 


MSS. into the Book of the Dun Cow. Edited, with Translation, Introduction, 


and Notes, by George Henderson. Irish Texts Society's Publications. Vol. II. 
London: David Nutt. 
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of the old tongue and literature, is strong to-day, not 
only in Connaught and Dublin, but in London and as far 
away as Buenos Ayres—are sure to make Mr. Henderson’s 
volume one of their prized possessions. Precious to them, 
it will be also a revelation to the English reader, 

The Irish text (Middle Irish—ninth century) is printed 
here in Roman characters. Mr. Henderson, who is q 
Highlander with Oxonian and Continental associations, 
has done his work with great thoroughness. His eighty 
odd pages of notes are admirable. His English transla- 
tion is generally satisfactory, though an occasional 
modernism of so low an order as ‘‘ done up” on the lips 
of Cuchullin is rather startling. 


LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, hedgley, near Paternoster Row: 
January 19, 1900. 


My DEAR Fanny,—Finis coronat opus is a proverb whose 
effect is to provide food for cynics. Here, for instance, is 
Mr. William Ashton Ellis just come to the end of his 
gigantic task of translating the whole series of Richard 
Wagner's Prose Works (1). Seven times already has a 
huge demy octavo volume fallen with a dull thud upon an 
apathetic world; but now that the eighth and last has 
appeared there will be quite a chorus of surprise and 
congratulation from a host of worthy folk who have been 
deaf to the descent of their forerunners. You can tell 
Mr. Ellis, Fanny, should you meet him, that it seems 
to you that he is a wonder among translators. Such 
erudition, patience, and literary honesty are not often 
pressed into service together. Mr. Ellis is not ashamed 
to own himself sometimes puzzled by Wagner, and on 
these occasions I make bold to suggest that Klopstock 
himself might have been at a loss to supply the meaning. 
He has done everything that references, commentaries, 
careful arrangement, tabulation, and copious indexing can 
do to guide the reader through the maze of Wagner's 
prose. The result is that we are enabled to form a com- 
prehensive idea of one of the most tirelessly egoistic and 
combative natures that ever created and nourished an art 
in defiance of the conventions of his time. It is not, 
perhaps, favourable to Wagner’s dignity that we should 
overhear him saying: ‘‘The world is taught how to behave 
itself to every other, only how to behave to a man of my 
kidney it can never be taught, just because the case occurs 
too seldom.” Nor are a number of half-articulated, and 
therefore unintelligible, pocket-book notes of much use to 
us; but Mr. Ellis follows his noble ideal of completeness 
to the bitter end. One of the most interesting things in 
this last volume is a “‘ poetic draft,” entitled ‘‘ Jesus of 
Nazareth,” which Mr. Ellis, I note, does not think could 
have been intended ‘‘for regular musical composition.” 
Its dramatic possibilities deeply impressed Mr. George 
Moore. The proposed drama or romance was to begin 
with a conversation between Judas Iscariot and Barabbas, 
the latter of whom is ‘‘in league with Mary Magdalene.” 
It was to conclude with the return of St. John and ‘the 
two Marys” from the crucifixion and the commencement 
of St. Peter’s successful ministry. There is true insight 
in Wagner's idea that Pilate’s immortal sin was caused by 
his sense of insecurity on account of the absence of some 
legions, and that the protective force arrived when it was 
just too late. Here is a remarkable passage taken from 
the notes which follow the draft :— 
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The last ascension of the individual life into the life of 
the whole is death, which is the last and most definite 
upheaval of egoism. . . . Its death is the self-offering of every 
creature in favour of the maintenance and enrichment of the 
whole. . . . Death amounts, for the unit, to the giving-up of 
himself in favour of the multiplying of himself. 


This is not the place to dilate on such serious themes, 
but what I have quoted suffices to show that in this volume 
Wagner the thinker dives into the heart of philosophy. 
Some fresh, pleasant letters from Paris (1841) afford a 
contrast, though not an intellectual one. ‘‘ What would 
and could not Liszt be,” he writes, @ Arofos a Beethoven 
memorial concert given by Liszt and Berlioz, 


were he no famous man, or, rather, had not people made him 
famous! He could and would be a free artist, a little god, 
instead of being the slave of the most fatuous of publics, the 
public of the virtuoso. This public asks from him, at all 
costs, wonders and foolish tricks ; he gives it what it wants, 
lets himself be carried away at its hands—and plays, in a 
concert for Beethoven’s monument, a fantasia on Robert the 
Devil! This, however, was against his will... . With cha- 
grined words: “Je suis le serviteur du public; cela va sans 
dire!” he sat down again to the piano and played the favourite 
piece with crashing brilliancy. Thus is crime avenged on 
earth ! 


In a note on Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, Wagner 
tells us quite in the German sentimental fashion how a 
deaf man had made himself a beautiful world, but, alas ! 
aworld of loneliness, and one is charmed to see the in- 
ventor of the Music-Drama give fresh evidence of his 
devotion to the king of abstract music. It would seem, 
by the way, that at one time of his life Wagner would 
have esteemed an opera composed under the dual inspira- 
tion of Gluck and Mozart beyond criticism. 

But we must hurry on to consider a much slimmer but 
very remarkable publication, Zze Chord (2) to wit. Here 
you have a little book which, without over-indulgence in 
the facile fireworks of criticism, readily holds the attention 
of the musical reader by the boldness and originality of 
its style. The number before me may be called a Church 
number. Mr. Vernon Blackburn writes of the violence 
done to Sound in the Roman Church, and delivers a side 
hit at the ‘‘ dreadful hymns” of Faber. But let him re- 
read the first hymn (‘‘The Agony”) in the second part 
of the admirable ‘‘ Arundel Hymns” (3) edited by the Duke 
of Norfolk and Mr. C. T. Gatty, say I, before leaving 
the flippant to construe his ‘‘ dreadful” as that equivocal 
adjective permits. Faber was an orator who passed into 
a veritable glory of rhetoric. On his titular theme Mr. 
Blackburn writes with acumen and force. He is com- 
panioned by Mr. Terry, who remembers sadly the 
“glorious old contrapuntal music ” of the Anglican Church, 
now no more, and Mr. Runciman, who makesa withering 
and well-grounded attack on the modern organ. He 
would restore to its supremacy in the organ the original 
genius of that instrument, viz. the ‘‘diapason tone.” 
Orchestral clarinets and voces humani he cannot away 
with. Bitterly he satirises the love of ‘‘ barnyard effects.” 
Perhaps some reader (you yourself, Fanny, for example) 
will leave her number of Zhe Chord in her pew, or some- 
body else’s. Even vicars can be “‘ saved.” 

If we were back in the days when worship after a 
particular fashion was the fruit of a bloody victory of god 
against god or a stealthy licence accorded in vaults 
and caves, perchance our services would gain artistically, 
as they would certainly gain emotionally. Read the Life 
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of Hugh Latimer (4) if you would be reminded of the 
genius that made Rituals. Every schoolboy knows him 
as the candle which, ‘‘ by God's grace, in England. . . shall 
never be put out.” But every schoolboy does not know 
that this same Latimer preached at the execution of Friar 
Forest, the pro-Papal martyr, asking if he would live or 
die. ‘‘I will die,” he said. ‘‘Do your worst upon me. 
Seven years ago, you durst not for your life have preached 
such words as these. ... I will be true to my faith.” 
Brave words; but both men were true; and while one 
may say that Forest was sacrificed to prove that the Pope 
had no right to interfere with the pleasures of Henry VIII., 
it may be added that Latimer died to propitiate the Moloch- 
god whom Mary wished to give her an heir. A well- 
written biography this, deriving from the original State 
Papers and other unimpeachable sources, and thoroughly 
illustrative of a heroic but somewhat hasty Bishop. 

But what’s this I hear? I fear my reverend lord of 
Worcester would be scandalised : 


Hark ! where the hedge-rose blushes, 
Dost hear the cannikin clink? 

Dost hear the flagons gurgling : 
Bubble-link—bubble-link—bubble-link ? .. . 
Nay, Gossip,—thou misjudgest,— 
Look where the grass tilts down, 

In pilgrim cowl and cassock, 

With legs o’ buskined brown... . 
An ‘ Ave’ would’st thou name it, 
This maudlin, juggling tune? 

He’s emptied every pottle 

That e’er was flasked in June ! 

The ranty Roister Doister, 

Misgrace to cowl and cope! 

Ah !—list !—had I his tipple, 

I would not be the Pope! 


Thus Ednah Proctor Clarke in a very sweet book—Nature 
Pictures by American Poets (5). It is an antidote to the 
arid scientific spirit which sees everything molecularly. 
Here you have veritable ‘‘ Songs of the joy of earth.” One 
forgives Emily Dickenson her horrid violence to rhyme for 
the sake of the inherent music of some of her lines. Thus :— 


A drop fell on the apple-tree, 
Another on the roof ; 

A half a dozen kissed the eaves 
And made the gables laugh. 


The volume, which is ably ‘‘ introduced,” represents a 
galaxy of forty-five poets. Your favourite, Ina Cool- 
brith, is singing among them, but not, I should surmise, 
in her most individual strain. I grieve not to find Sarah 
Piatt in the collection. Surely her song of the ‘‘ Blue 
Bird of the West” should have been included. Where, 
too, is Joaquin Miller? The haunting music of the 
lines (I quote from memory)— 

The sea and the sky seem closing together, 

Seem closing together as a book that is read— 


reproaches this very pretty book for its incompleteness. 
But one knows the difficulties of ‘‘ copyright.”—Always 
yours faithfully, B. ROuseErR. 





(1) “ Richard Wagner's Prose Works. Vol. VIII. Posthumous, &c.” Translated 
by William Ashton Ellis. London: Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. net. 

(2) ‘No. 3 of the Chord: a Quarterly Devoted to Music.” The Unicorn Press. 1s. 

(3) ‘Arundel Hymns.” Chosen and edited by Henry Duke of Norfolk and 
Charles T. Gatty. Part II. London: Boosey & Co. 1s. 

(4) “‘ Hugh Latimer.” By E. M. Carlile and A. J. Carlile. 
Series. London: Methuen. 3s. 6d. 

(5) ‘* Nature Pictures.” By American Poets. 
Marble, A.M. London: Macmillan. 5s. 


‘ Leaders of Religion” 


Selected and edited by Annie Russell 
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THE PROMISE OF SPRING—II 


WE print below a further selection from the announcement-lists 
of publishers who are not disposed to regard the war as the end 
of all things. 

MEssrs. LONGMANS & Co. promise new novels by M/r. Winston 
Spencer Churchill (late of Pretoria) and Mr. Stanley J. Weyman ; 
also vol. i. of “ The Scientific Results of the Norwegian North 
Polar Expedition, 1893-1896,” edited by Fridtjof Nansen; “A 
History of the English Church during the Civil Wars and under 
the Commonwealth, 1640-1660,” by William A. Shaw, Litt.D. ; 
a couple of additions to the “ Oxford Library of Practical Theo- 
logy”—viz. “ Confirmation,” by the Right Rev. A. C. A. Hail, 
D.D., and “The History of the Book of Common Prayer,” 
by the Rev. Leighton Puilan, M.A.—a new book by Dean Luckock 
entitled “The Special Characteristics of each of the Four 
Gospels” ; and *“ Words of Exhortation,” sermons preached at 
St. Paul’s and elsewhere by the Rev. Canon Newdolt. The firm 
have also in the press “ The Story of the Life of Dr. Pusey,” by 
the Author of “ Charles Lowder,” and “The Morals of Suicide,” 
by the Rev. J. Gurnhill, B.A. The latter book obviously deals 
with a big question. 

MESSRS. METHUEN & CO.’s forthcoming publications include 
new fiction by such well-known authors as Lucas Malet, W. E. 
Norris, Morley Roberts, Hume Nisbet, S. Baring Gould, and W. 
Pett Ridge, together with a cheaper edition of Sven Hedin's great 
work, “ Through Asia,” to be published in sixteen fortnightly 
parts, and “ The Boer States,” by 4. H. Keane, M.A., a volume 
which aims at giving, in a form suitable for permanent reference, 
an accurate account of the two Boer States as constituted before 
the present war. Under the generic title of “ The Churchman’s 
Bible,” MEssRS. METHUEN further propose to issue a series of 
expositions upon most of the books of the Bible. The volumes 
will be practical and devotional rather than critical in their purpose, 
and the text of the Authorised Version will be explained in sections 
or paragraphs, corresponding as far as possible with the divisions 
of the Church Dictionary. “The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to 
the Philippians,” explained by the Rev. C. R. D. Bygs, M.A., will 
initiate the series, which is under the general editorship of the 
Rev. J. H. Burn, B.D, The firm also promise notable additions 
to their “ Library of Devotion,” to “The Little Library,” and to 
“ The Rochester Dickens,” perhaps the most comely and desirable 
edition of Dickens that has hitherto appeared. 

MR. GRANT RICHARDS will publish during the next few weeks 
“ Mr. Dooley in the Hearts of His Countrymen” (copyright in 
England) ; a fourth edition of “The Insanity of Genius,” by /. 7. 
Nisbet; “Fellow Wayfarers,” by Louis Tylor, and the following 
novels :—“ Onora,” by Rosa Mulholland ; “The Money-Sense,” 
by John Strange Winter ; “ Maitland of Cortezia,” by Francis L. 
Puxley, and “Scruples,” by Zhomas Cobb. Mr. Richards has 
also in hand “ Songs of the Morning,” by Nora Hoffer, one of the 
few poets of this generation whose faculty appears to be perennial. 

Messrs. C. ARTHUR PFARSON’S list comprises “ Siberia and 
Central Asia,” by John W. Bookwalter, an account of the author’s 
travels, with special descriptions of the great Trans-Siberian and 
Trans-Caspian Railways; “The Kendals,” by 7. Edgar Pember- 
zon, a record of the achievements and life of two of the most 
interesting personalities connected with the English stage ; “ The 
Memoir of Edward Fitzgerald,” by John Glyde; and a “ Popular 
History of British South Africa,” by Arthur Goodrich. In the 
way of fiction the firm will offer “ The Seafarers,” by 7. Bloundelle- 
Burton ; “ The Accused Princess,” by Ad/en Upward ; “ Marcelle, 
of the Latin Quarter,” by Clive Holland; “The Gentleman 
Pensioner,” by Addert Lee ; “ The Tiger’s Claw,” by G. B. Burgin ; 
“A Legend of Eden,” by Harry Lander, and “The Devil and 
the Inventor,” by Austin Fryers. 

MEssrs. F. V. WHITE & Co. will publish novels by Ade/ine 
Sergeant, Clark Russell, William Le Queux, Florence Warden, 
Mrs. L. T. Meade, Richard Marsh, Fergus Humeand Mrs. Howard 
Kingscote, together with a new sixpenny series, the first volumes 
of which will be “The Truth Tellers” and “ Beautiful Jim,” by 


John Strange Winter, and “ The Day of Temptation,” by Wil/iam 
Le Queux. 
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REVIEWS 


UNDER STAR AND CRESCENT 


“Under Queen and Khedive.” By Sir Walter Mi¢ville, K.C.M.G. 
London : Heinemann. 6s. 
“Valda Hanem.” By Daisy Hugh Pryce. 


London : Macmillan, 
6s. 


“Soudan Campaign, 1896-1899.” By “An Officer.” London: 
Chapman & Hall. ros. 6d. 
“The Expansion of Egypt.” By A. Silva White. London: 


Methuen. 15s, net. 


As the man makes the Empire, the biography should precede the 
history of the nation. If the Empire is the rich harvest, the 
soldier, the diplomatist, the official are the husbandmen to whom 
its growth is a tender care. The man and his work claim our 
first attention. An Englishman of Swiss extraction, Sir Walter 
Miéville began life as a bank clerk with the modest salary of £60 
a year. When at the age of nineteen he found himself appointed 
to a clerkship in the Consular Court for Egypt on £150 a year, he 
counted his fortune made. Seven years later he was appointed 
Acting Consul at Suez, and in the momentous year 1882 we find 
him installed as temporary Vice-Consul at Alexandria. The 
bombardment began on the 11th. Two months afterwards was 
fought the battle of Tel-el-Kebir ; but the Government was too 
timorous and shortsighted to seize the opportunity. One cannot 
open a book upon Egypt now without being reminded of Mr. 
Gladstone’s vacillating Cabinet, and how persistently the evil con- 
sequences of its want of courage have dogged our footsteps in 
Egypt for the last seventeen years. We may have redeemed 
our honour in the country. But at what a cost! Sir Walter 
Miéville strikes the right note. “Ah, if England had only 
declared a protectorate over Egypt that very day! What years 
of uphill fighting it would have saved!” It was the Transvaal 
retreat over again. 

Attached to the Consulship at Alexandria was the subordinate 
office of British Delegate to the International Maritime and Quaran- 
tine Board of Health. The work connected with this post proved 
the turning-point of Miéville’s career. As British Delegate he was 
the leading spirit of the so-called anti-quarantinist or Reform Party, 
who were for substituting a sound, common-sense quarantine 
system for the unnecessarily vexatious restrictions imposed on 
European shipping. His reforms were based on the principle of 
treating vessels as foul when found foul at the port of arrival, 
against the obsolete system of treating them as clean or unclean 
according to the port of departure. In this way many unnecessary 
obstructions were removed. Europe was benefited ; and the im- 
pulse given to our trade may be estimated when we remember 
that 80 per cent. of the ships that passed through the Canal at the 
time were British. As was to be expected Le Bosphore Egyptien 
was particularly abusive. Even at the present day there are 
nearly a dozen journals of the kind printed at Cairo and Alex- 
andria, all bitterly Anglophobe in their tone, who make it their 
business to distort the most modest administrative reforms, intro- 
duced by England, into the selfish and far-reaching schemes of 
atyrannical occupation. These journals are translated into Arabic 
and widely diffused through the bazaars, that native opinion may 
be properly directed. 

A large portion of Sir Walter Mi¢ville’s book is taken up with 
amusing selections from this French and bitterly anti-British 
Press. Le Courrier de France writes—“ Everything has its use here 
below ; cholera decimates peoples, the English annex them. 
Therefore it is for peoples to beware of both cholera and the 
English, the one bringing the other.” “The person named 
Miéville” is the Courrier’s pleasant designation for the British 
representative. Le Moustique, of Cairo, facetiously accuses Mr. 
Miéville of having bought an immense plot of ground on which to 
instal an establishment for the acclimatisation of microbes. 
Miéville was also held up to public contumely as the origin of 
cholera in Egypt, and charged with affording undue facilities to 
British shipping in general. But he never gave the Press the 
satisfaction of eliciting any reply to these attacks. Only once did 
he communicate with the Editor of Le Bosphore Egyptien, and as 
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the message, which he sent through a friend, is characteristic, we 
will quote it:— 

“Tell Le Bosphore fellows,” said I, “that the abuse they 
have showered upon me for so long has, by constantly calling 
attention to me and my work, done me great good both in 
Downing Street and with Baring, that I am accordingly 
grateful, but that 1 am now disconsolate at the cessation of 
the attacks ; that I will therefore stand the lot a jolly good 
dinner, if the Editor will promise to take me up again in the 
good old strain.” 


Miéville was struck down when still in harness by a serious 
heart affection which was brought on by extreme pressure of work 
in connection with the cholera epidemic. For thirteen years he 
had fulfilled the difficult and responsible duties of President of an 
international body with the greatest tact and judgment; and in 
recegnition of his distinguished services he was awarded a 
K.C.M.G. As the author tells his own story, his high spirits and 
genial personality endear him to us so much that we are personally 
gratified with each new success; and when we leave him at 
Windsor we feel that we have bidden farewell to a very perfect, 
gentle knight. 

The Turk has for many decades been in danger of being 
hanged by his bad name. Stay-at-home people abuse him in- 
discriminately. Globe-trotters who touch at the ports of the 
Ottoman Empire are even more vociferous. Those who stay tell 
another tale. It was the reviewer's misfortune to make his 
acquaintance at Basra, in Turkish Arabia, where he, an English- 
man with a clean bill of health, was incarcerated for ten days ina 
filthy whitewashed hovel that did duty for quarantine quarters, 
and was unsanitary enough to propagate every disease under the 
sun. A Miéville was badly needed. The shed was innocent of 
all furniture, save a bare wooden bedstead, and the only recreation 
possible was to walk on the roof, where the prisoner cursed the 
Osmanli roundly for an obstinate, obdurate, obstructive, and 
entirely objectionable beast. In the interior, however, being enter- 
tained in Turkish houses with a kindness and hospitality which 
have no equal in Europe, he had reason to be ashamed of his ill- 
considered abuse. Herein is the difference between the Turk 
socially and officially. Miss Pryce has met him socially, and her 
picture of a Turkish household is coloured accordingly. Her 
Pasha is a gentleman of the best Turkish school—brave, kindly, 
courteous, considerate, and what is more—a virtue not generally 
credited to the Osmanli—the devoted husband of one wife. The 
wife’s unworthiness supplies the mzo//f of the romance. In the 
Pasha and Valda and little Djemal Miss Pryce has caught the 
Turkish atmosphere admirably. Margaret, the governess, is so 
clearly drawn that we would take her story for an autobiography 
were we not assured that this is not so. “ Valda Hanem” is well 
worth reading for its clever and sympathetic presentment of life 
ina Turkish harim, independently of its undeniable dramatic 
interest. 

The author of “Soudan Campaign, 1896-1899” was evidently 
‘in the thick of it, and he has given us a truthful, if somewhat 
crude, account of what took place. He has not, however, made 
the best use of his material. The narrative is marred by faults of 
construction, and it is altogether too sketchy to rank among 
serious histories of the campaign. Nevertheless it is redeemed by 
‘many humorous touches which bring us in contact with the actual 
hard work of warfare,and make the book very readable. The 
account of the camel reconnaissance in the desert is excellent. 
We select a description of the Soudanese house fighting :— 


Before entering a house they fire several volleys into it 
{and as it is mud, most of the bullets come out the other 
side), then they rush in, and if a dervish comes for them 
they stick their bayonet in, and at the same time pull the 
trigger. Before turning a corner from one street to another 
‘they reach their rifle round the corner and pull the trigger on 
chance, regardless of the fact that there may be some of their 
own troops coming up the street. Nevertheless they are A I 
at clearing an enemy out of a village. 


The illustrations, like the book, are more realistic than artistic. 
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After the soldier and diplomatist, the Empire. There is no 
question of Mr. Silva White’s book having arrived opportunely, 
following as it does in the wake of the Anglo-Egyptian condo- 
minium. If the Sirdar has reduced warfare to mechanics, Mr. 
White has reduced International politics to the principles of logic. 
He has laid out his ground with the mathematical precision of the 
gardens of Cyrus. He has examined the question of the future of 
Egypt from every standpoint, tabulated the heads of his argument, 
analysed and diagnosed, divided into sections and sub-sections, 
resolved into factors, physical and political, objective and subjec- 
tive, external and internal, and finally arrived at the inevitable 
solution—a declaration of the British Protectorate. It was the 
Khedive Ismail’s boast—and epitaph, as Mr. White sug- 
gests—that he detached Egypt from the continent of Africa 
and united her to that of Europe. But it is upon Egypt’s 
physical and political insularity (which make her dependent 
on the leading maritime Power) that Mr. White bases his main 
argument for the British control. Other arguments are many, and 
in all men’s mouths ; the failure of international control, the ex- 
pansion and development of the country under the single control, 
the anachronism of the Turkish suzerainty. It is a strong case; 
but when all is said there remain the nations to be reckoned with. 
Mr. White ignores the nations, or thinks their complaisance 
may be easily bought. He concludes his masterful brief for 
the British Protectorate with a trumpet-call to action; and 
after such a monument of patient industry a little bombast 
is excusable. The note of resignation, however, with which 
the author accepts “the white man’s burden” is inconsistent 
with his undisguised eagerness to put it on his back. Why need 
we ever be seeking justification? It isa jarring note, and justly 
provocative of rage in thenations. In the “ Expansion of Egypt,” 
Mr. White has given us a remarkably clear and comprehensive 
statement of a very complex international situation: he has, 
moreover, furnished us with a mine of information and political 
data which will prove invaluable for reference. The maps at the 
end of the volume are the best we have seen. 


JAMES HACK TUKE 


“James Hack Tuke: a Memoir.” Compiled by the Right Hon. 
Edward Fry, Hon. Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. London : 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


‘*MAD Quakers” was the heading of an essay by Sydney Smith 
in the Ldinburgh Review. The author criticised was one Samuel 
Tuke, a man of brains and influence in the North country, who 
had written a considerable work upon Insanity. And Quakerism, 
the study of insanity, and that other trifle, a lovingkindness which 
no one brought in contact with the clan is likely to forget, are 
hereditary in the Tuke family. In this volume Sir Edward Fry 
presents James Hack Tuke out of “a friendship of many years’ 
standing and a great admiration for his beautiful character.” He 
was born in 1819, and it was worth being a boy in the days of his 
boyhood. When he was twelve he saw the “ Preventive men,” 
drawn cutlasses and all, left impotent to hold the smuggled rum 
which they had captured ; and when his nurse went to a shop to 
ask for smuggled rum the shopman would ask her “ Run or duty- 
paid?” However, James grew up, and put away childish and 
interesting things, and became serious and a blessing to his fellow- 
men. On August 23, 1845, he sailed for America, and met a 
travelling companion who came to exercise an influence on his 
life. This was William Forster, the father of the well-known 
Irish Secretary, who was presently to be Tuke’s greatest friend. 
Of Mr. Forster we are told that “a strange mental and physical 
lethargy at times enveloped him in a thick cloud, dulling his 
intellect, paralysing his will, and rendering him incapable for the 
moment of any severe effort of mind or body.” 

In America Tuke’s mind expanded. Emigration, slavery, 
free education are matters inseparable from the equipment of a 
philanthropist, and these he studied. In 1845 came the failure of 
the potato crop in Ireland. Relief funds were opened, the Quakers 
giving with the most liberal. Tuke was drawn to Ireland, in 
company with William Forster, the father, by letters from William 
Edward. He sawa good deal; the iron entered his soul. Re- 
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turning two years later, as before, to bear a hand he was moved to 
embody his observations in “A Visit to Connaught.” He had an 
enormous influence ; landlords arraigned the author, but came off 
second best. This pamphlet in ’47 marked an epoch in the 
attitude of charitable and thinking persons towards the unhappy 
West, and determined Tuke’s career. Till he died he ranked as 
an expert on Irish social problems. 1879 took him to Ireland 
afresh, repeatedly. He organised Relief Committees, wrote fresh 
pamphlets, planned emigration to Manitoba, visited scenes of 
abject degradation in Ireland. 

Mr. Lyttelton, of Haileybury, says of Tuke that it was “ diffi- 
cult to meet a man whose knowledge on many subjects was more 
accurate and wider; and he combined with it such exquisite 
humility and such fine Old-World courtesy that it is not likely 
that he will be at once appreciated as much as he deserves in these 
days of much public advertising.” James Hack Tuke was a good 
man and a quiet man, averse from the flourish of trumpets. Such 
was his greater brother, Dr. Daniel, whose death he did not long 
survive. The absence of any fuss over the latter’s passing—he 
was a scientist of European reputation—was more in consonance 
with his own taste than his countrymen’s discrimination. 


THE CROMWELL ENIGMA 


“ Oliver Cromwell : his Lifeand Character.” By Arthur Paterson. 
London: Nisbet. Ios. net. 

“ Cromwell’s Scotch Campaigns, 1650-51.” 
London: Elliot Stock. Cheap Edition. 


Nor the least striking testimony to Cromwell’s greatness is the 
attraction which his deeds and personality offer to writers of the 
most varied talent and opinions. Undeterred by the efforts of the 
greater names, a crowd of authors of lesser note come forward 
with biographies which they imagine to be justified by some novel 
point of view or method. Our own opinion is that when all of 
them have said their proposed say Cromwell remains the same 
mighty enigmatic human force as before. Mr. Paterson’s book is 
a picturesque record of what Cromwell did, and possesses the 
merits of clearness and conciseness. That it successfully reveals 
to us Cromwell’s “ character,” we cannot however admit. Crom- 
well’s “ character,” as the word is understood in biography, is by 
no means a thing to be easily grasped, far less set forth and 
classified as a recognised variety. The forces he set in motion, 
the combination of forces he in a sense created, are vibrating too 
powerfully in England and America still to permit of him being 
assessed as we assess Socrates or Hannibal. Many persons, we 
know, would refuse him a statue, which fact is sufficient evidence 
that they have little conception of the central Cromwell ; and even 
less have those others who write to laud him as the propagator of 
a form of religious belief, a variety of creed. Many years must 
pass away yet ere the world can come to regard the cutting off of 
a king’s head in the light that Cromwell did. The massacre 
of Drogheda will determine for many persons their idea of the 
man ; and the names despot and tyrant will cling to him so long 
as reverence prevails for Parliament as a body that ought not in 
any circumstances to be dismissed. For the present Cromwell 
must be viewed transcendentally as an incarnate conviction work- 
ing itself out into fact. But a day will come, perhaps for the first 
time when England is temporarily decadent, when the full con- 
ception of what he was will dawn on his countrymen, and then it 
will be well for them if they can profit by it. 

One of the most surprising features of Cromwell’s dealings 
with Scotland is the small extent to which he or his doings is 
preserved in popular memory. The reason is that Scotland at the 
time was a vast welter of conflicting sects and fanatic politicians, 
among whom Cromwell and his English came merely as an 
additional episode. Mr. Douglas sets all this forth in his book 
with most elaborate detail, which his lively and allusive style may 
help to make digestible. Scotland nearly broke Cromwell at 
Dunbar, and that grand old warrior, Davie Leslie, left to himself 
would have accomplished it. But “the Lord delivered them” 
(the Scots army) into Cromwell’s hand—most fortunately ; and to- 
day no Scot cares, though he believes the agency to have been 
other than Heaven. 


By W. S. Douglas. 
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RHYMES FOR THE MOMENT 


“The Absent-Minded Mule, and Other Occasional Verses.” By 
T. W. H. Crosland. London: The Unicorn Press. 6¢, 


THE best compliment a reputable journal can pay a writer is to 
print him ; and as most of Mr. Crosland’s new pieces made their 
separate appearance in the pages of Zhe Outlook, we may fairly 
claim to have anticipated our present duty. Last year was notable 
for an outbreak of sixpenny experiments. Mr. Crosland entered 
the lists amid a crowd of competitors since disarrayed, and now 
comes up smiling at the old figure. His “ Other People’s Wings” 
proved him the first among our non-academic parodists, with oft. 
repeated acknowledgments to Mr. Rudyard Kipling. The debt 
still holds, as the title-page of the new sixpennyworth testifies ; 
but in “Chocolate” he has ventured the same key on his own 
account, and proves himself quite equal to the occasion :— 


“*Ho!’ says the Queen, says she, ‘these ere Mister Atkinses, 
What's always served me decent an’ been heedful of my call ; 
Now, poor lambs, they’ve got to stay and spend their merry 

Chrismasses 
Out upon the veldt an’ things a-looking after Paul’” 


is not so bad. Nor is “The Bold Militiaman” with its 
refrain 
“ For there ain’t no kind of soldier 
That matters less than we, 
No sort of common Tommy 
With much less pedigree, 
No fighting man that’s seen much less 
Of bloody victory ” 


less efficacious. But we must confess to a greater liking for Mr. 
Crosland when he deserts South Africa, and, setting the moment 
aside, gives us such a fine parody and criticism as that contained 
in “W. S.” Following Mr. Newbolt’s “ Drake’s Drum,” the verses 
hold as fine a conception of Shakespeare as any formulated of 
recent years. 


“ Shakespeare’s dead at Stratford that lived so merrily 

(Master, art tha sleepin’ there below ?) 

Underneath the chancel flags as snug as snug can be, 
An’ dreamin’ all the dreams that stirred him so ; 

Court an’ camp an’ hostel, farm an’ heath an’ glade, 
Wi fairy-folk a-dancing heel-an’-toe, 

An’ the love-lamps flashin’ an’ the bright swords clashin’ : 
He sees it all so plainly as he saw it long ago.” 


So it begins, and the piece goes with the same zest tothe end. But, 
after all, it is where Mr. Crosland is entirely himself that he suc- 
ceeds most fully. If the booklet has a fault, it is its lack of de- 
finite poise ; for it is evident that a part of it was rather written to 
meet certain momentary journalistic needs than to express an indi- 
viduality. At the end, however, we meet a sonnet that is entirely 
personal. This poem, “Invocation,” and the verses headed 
“Slain” are quite the best things in a collection that is wholly 
clever, frequently witty, and touched at certain points with a more 
precious light than either cleverness or wit. “ Invocation,” with 
its masterly revealment of the philosophy of compromise, is as 
good as anything Mr. Crosland has given us. It is merciless; 
but, beyond, it has a beauty and a sub-conscious pathos that make 
of it literature. Few writers could so dignify an anti-climax. 


THE NEW FOREST 


“The New Forest: its Traditions, Inhabitants, and Customs.” 
By Rose C. de Crespigny and Horace Hutchinson. London: 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 


WE do not wonder that this pleasant book has reached the honour 
of a second impression. Historically the New Forest is of great 
interest, while its later traditions of gipsydom, deerstalkers, game 
poachers, smugglers, and highway robbery are touched with a 
romance peculiarly their own. At the present day, if you are a 
sportsman and not possessed of a long purse, you may, for the 
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modest sum of twenty pounds, become a “ licensee,” with right to 
roam, gun in hand, over its glades and drives. The bag is not 
likely to be very large ; a brace of pheasants or so, a few rabbits, a 
number of snipe, that would mean an uncommonly good day. But 
the pleasure is not to be summed up by enumerating heads ; it 
lies in the healthy air and exercise, and the fact that to kill any- 
thing in the Forest makes a demand on woodcraft. If you are not 
a Nimrod but only a mild-mannered naturalist, then the wood is 
free with all its wealth of bird and flower and insect, and to help 
you there are oddities like “ Brusher” Mills, full of forest lore and 
familiar with every grove. Be the reader’s fancy what it may, 
there is much in these pages to inform and amuse him. A few 
chapters, however, need rewriting, particularly that which deals 
with provincialisms. Many of the words stated to be “ peculiar” 
to the Forest are common over Great Britain, Take “breeze” as 
it is spelt here, for example. It is in ordinary use in the North of 
England and Scotland as “ brise” or “ briss,” meaning exactly, as 
the authors say, to press or weigh down, the obvious derivation 
being the French driser. This is but one of several words, and 
there occurs also a dissertation on pig pork, calf veal, sheep 
mutton, cow beef, which seems to be stolen from Wamba, the son 
of Witless. One hopes that, even in the New Forest, Scott has 
not gone out of fashion. 


STORIES 


“The Judgment of Helen.” By Thomas Cobb. London: 
Lane. 65. 


LIGHT as a jam-puff is the latest novel by the author of “ Mr 
Passingham.” And just as, having eaten your puff, you brush away 
the crumbs and think no more of it, so at the close of Mr 
Cobb’s entertainment your mind is vacuous and grateful. Time 
has been killed pleasantly ; you turn to other occupations. Here 
you have a sextet of marriageable persons ; you leave them a trio. 
It was Helen’s business to make up her mind if she would marry 
amiddle-aged and rather gauche millionaire, or a young, handsome, 
comparatively poor doctor. Her mother was passionately in 
favour of the money. ‘The reader is in favour of youth, but feels a 
considerable regard for the amiable and sturdy owner of shekels, 
who is nothing of a snob and has a big heart. The novel makes 
so steadily for the felicity of all concerned that you wonder how 
on earth it will “ bump out.” It does not contain a throb of real 
emotion from beginning to end, yet it is very lively and pleasant. 
Mr. Cobb made a mistake in not placing directly before the 
reader the most humorous incident of the book, that of the vicar 
who engages in prayer of a connubially-allusive kind two betrothed 
ones, of whom the weaker vessel has determined to break her 
engagement. So optimistic and trifling a book isn’t often met 
with, What could be better for a weary brain on an empty day? 


“Marget at the Manse.” By Ethel F. Heddle. London: Wells 
Gardner. 6s. 


Miss Heddle has laid the scene of her latest book in a little 
fishing village in Fife; Pitcurlie, she calls it, but Pittenweem is 
obviously meant. The book consists of a score or so of sketches 
of the fisher-folk, villagers, and “gentry.” Miss Heddle has 
evidently lived among them and loved them, and she is very 
successful in bringing out the deep reserve and seeming harshness 
of the Scots character, while doing full justice to the tender heart 
which beats beneath, and that it is a very tender heart, those who 
are worthy know. The sketches drawn from life are the best, for 
when Miss Heddle gives reins to her imagination the “ trail of the 
Kailyard” is apt to appear, and the fatal influence of Drumtochty 
'sa little too obvious in one or two, notably “ Cannie Carstairs ” 
and “ Bitter Enemies.” The melodramatic “ Mystery of Howden 
Den,” with its orthodox villain and ghost, seems out of place 
among the tragedies which everyday life can furnish so freely ; 
but with these exceptions the others are very good, especially 
“For God’s Sake” and “ Marget’s Siller,” and the one or two 
sketches which deal with the pride of the Scots gentlewoman who 
Would rather die than accept charity. Marget herself is faithfully 
drawn, and the characters speak genuine Scots, something to be 
thankful for nowadays. But if one may presume—could not a 
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better title than Lord Arranben be found for an East Coast Earl? 
The illustrations are by Gordon Browne ; surely this clever artist 
has more than one type of feminine beauty in his portfolio? 


“The Talking Thrush.” London: Dent. 


This very entertaining collection of animal stories from India 
was brought together by Mr. W. Crooke, and put into fitting shape 
for English and American children by Mr. W. H. D. Rouse. Con- 
sidering the original atmosphere and motives of the tales, a 
considerable amount of ingenuity was called for to make them 
seem natural to these highly critical readers. For the most part 
this has been done successfully, and the stories flow easily and 
without those explanations which young people resent. Thereisa 
notable absence of that forced triviality of language which a child 
detects so quickly. Nothing so much aids the sense of mystery, 
magic, and adventure in the young mind as a few big words not 
fully comprehended. Many writers forget this, and drop into 
those monosyllabic frauds that only serve to disenchant the 
youngsters. Mr. Rouse is not quite free from the fault of using 
slang phrases of the day: “ What do you say to this,” said the 
Monkey. “Ah,” said the Cowherd, “ prime.” “ Prime” will be an 
offence to most children ; it is too real, and they don’t want the 
real. We highly recommend the book, however, which is greatly 
enhanced in interest by Mr. W. H. Robinson’s humorous and 
admirably drawn pictures. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


A CORRESPONDENT sends us the following brief colloquy which 
he calls “ Tomlinson ” :— 


A. What brings you here? 
B. I wrote a poem. 

A. Is it art? 

ZB. Spare my blushes. 

4. How does it run? 

B. “ Pay, pay, pay !” 

A, Weare full up. 


‘ 


Mr. Gosse, it appears, is one of the intimate friends of General 
Buller. To the January number of the Worth American Review 
he contributes an estimate of the General’s character which should 
rather upset the common theory. 


Around the name of Sir Redvers Buller (writes Mr. Gosse) 
a persistent legend has arisen . . . which represents him as 
a martinet, “rough and tough,” like Major Joey Bagstock. 

. something between a bull and a battering ram; “a 
silent, saturnine, bloodthirsty man.” 


So far from filling this bill, Sir Redvers is “really a genial county 
gentleman, and a man of refined intellectual culture” :— 


On his Downes estate there is not a blade of grass that he 
has not watched, not a cottage that he has not planned, not a 
labourer whom he has not known as a boy. 


He is devoted also to fruit houses and orchards, a good judge 
of a horse, and beloved as well by his tenantry as by his neigh- 
bours in Crediton. 


It is obvious (adds Mr. Gosse) that he himself has never 
had leisure for any close or consecutive reading. But I have 
observed that he has the knack of tearing the heart out of 
anything that he does read, and in an amazingly short space 
of time. He is certainly a good instinctive judge of literature, 
and if he has not had opportunity to cultivate his judgment 
with a very wide selection, where his mind does alight is 
almost always on the purest and richest writers. 


And when all is said, a truly pacific, literary general is not greatly 
to be desired. 


One of the brightest features of present-day publishing is the 
number of reprints of English classics. Many of those published 
last year took the not altogether satisfactory sixpenny form, but 
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there were others, such as Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co.’s biographical 
edition of “ Thackeray,” Messrs. George Bell’s “ Swift,” Messrs. 
Methuen’s “Rochester” edition of Dickens, and Messrs. Dent’s 
“Larger Temple Shakespeare,” which were quite notable in their 
way, and still prove a sore temptation to most book-lovers. This 
year Messrs. Macmillan promise twenty-five volumes of a new 
“Library,” which will include Bacon, Sheridan, Mandeville, 
Malory, “Don Quixote,” Walton’s “Lives” and “Complete 
Angler,” Sterne, Fielding, Boswell, White’s “Selborne,” De 
Quincey, Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott,” and Carlyle’s “ French Revo- 
lution.” The books will contain neither new introductions nor 
new notes, the idea being to present typographically perfect 
reprints of the best existing text and to leave preliminising and 
annotating severely alone. The first two volumes of the series— 
“ Bacon’s Essays, Colours Good and Evil, and the Advancement 
of Learning,” and “ Sheridan’s Plays,” are before us. Though of 
the dignified demy 8vo. size, and printed in excellent type and on 
good paper, they are exceedingly light to handle, and in every 
sense handsome and acceptable volumes. At the price—3s. 6d. 
net—we know of nothing that comes near them. For the selection 
of texts Messrs. Macmillan most wisely look to Mr. A. W. Pollard, 
Hon. Secretary of the Bibliographical Society. There is no better 
authority. 


Last year’s publishing statistics are tabulated in the Pud/isher’s 
Circular. We will not reproduce them. But as regards the 
publication of new books, they show a decrease of precisely 
37 volumes on the previous year. Probably those 37 volumes 
have been held back by reason of the war. One hopes they will 
not be missed. The great feature of the year’s results is the 
increase in Jdelles lettres—290 as against 182 for 1898—a de- 
velopment certainly not to be deplored. Poetry and the drama 
too, show an increase of 27, and there is an increase of 58 in the 
matter of works on educational, classical, and philological subjects. 
In fiction new and old the increase runs up to 159, including, of 
course, sixpenny reprints. The chief decrease has been in books 
about law, political and social economy, trade, Xc., the falling off 
under these heads aggregating quite 100 volumes. Considered 
from a purely literary standpoint the figures look healthy. 


We published the other day a note on dedications. A corre- 
spondent asks what we think of this inscription in a book of minor 
verse :— 

TO 
» Esq., 
Who once gave the Poet 
An old 
Coat. 





One’s thoughts on such an essay lie too deep for tears. 


The scientific reports of Nansen’s Arctic expedition are to be 
published in English only, and the first article in the first volume 
is to be by a Scotsman—Mr. Colin Archer. Needless to mention 
the savants of the world are eagerly looking forward to these 
scientific reports of the Nansen expedition. The working out of 
them has been no small task, but in this Nansen has secured the 
co-operation of various leading scientists. In order to make the 
various memoirs available at the earliest possible date, they are 
being printed as they are finished. ‘It might be thought suit- 
able,” says Nansen, “that these volumes should have been intro- 
duced by a general narrative of the expedition, but as this has 
already been given fully in the popular account ‘ Farthest North, 
it was considered unnecessary to give any such account here.” 
When the reports have been all prepared, however, Nansen intends 
to add a volume off his own bat giving a comprehensive summary 
of the scientific results of his expedition. It should be added that 
the publication of the reports here will begin soon. 


Already the proprietors of the Zimes have published the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” and the “Century Dictionary” on 
the instalment system. There can be little doubt that the experi- 
ments—if such large undertakings can be called experiments— 
have been most satisfactory from a monetary point of view. The 
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next Zimes venture is a most interesting one—a reprint in twenty. 
five large volumes of Punch from its foundation in 1841 to its 
jubilee in 1891. This library—of course with the handsome 
necessary bookcase—will be called “The First Fifty Years of 
Punch, 1841-1891.” Said Thackeray of the earlier volumes of 
Punch: “There were never before published in this world $0 
many volumes which contain so much cause for laughing and so 
little for blushing, so many jokes and so little harm.” Thackeray, 
to be sure, was a most valuable contributor to Punch ; but then 
what other paper can count such a roll of fame in the way of cop. 
tributors? Upon the whole, the idea of reprinting Punch as 4 
library strikes us as a good idea, and it must find many patrons, 


Lord Rosebery’s brochure on Sir Robert Peel has provoked 
the following jeu @esprit, which we cull from Messrs. Hatchard’s 
Books of To-day and Books of To-morrow :— 


“ Our Rosebery sinful? It cannot be so, 
Yet see what a proof I reveal : 
Ail sinners choose slippery places, you know, 
And lo, here’s his Lordship on Peel.” 


The paths of waggery seem slippery indeed. 


“ The Page,” says the prospectus, “is a publication in which 
one finds original Poems, Prose, Music, Woodcuts, Posters, Por- 
traits, Bookplates, and other curious things.” We have lately 
received a specimen copy, and hasten to endorse this claim. Mr, 
Gordon Craig, the poet, author, portrait-painter, poster-artist, 
bookplater, woodcutter, and we know not what else, is responsible 
for most of this very diverting medley. The little magazine is 
quaintly produced, and both in appearance and content is vastly 
different to the enterprises of the Philistine. Mr. Gordon Craig 
is unworldly in a worldly age; but, besides “ holding aloft the 
banner of the ideal,” he can cut wood-blocks that have a decided 
artistic value, and his plain line-work is second only in suggestion 
to that of Mr. Nicholson or Mr. Pryde. The Page is a delight 
to the collector. 


Messrs. Liebler & Co.,of New York, who recently produced 
Mr. Zangwill’s play “ Children of the Ghetto,” have not been dis- 
couraged by its failure to attract the public. Mr. George C. Tyler, 
their manager, has just signed a contract with Mr. Zangwill 
wherein he binds himself to produce two new plays next season in 
the United States. Besides “The Mantle of Elijah,” a play of 
English political and social life, we are promised “The Creditor,” 
a comedy of London finance and morals. Mr. Zangwill’s backers, 
no less than Mr. Zangwill, ought to succeed. There is something 
very sportsmanlike in their pluck. For they claim that they fight 
not only for good plays, but against the Frohman monopoly. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History, Biography, Travel, &c. 


‘* Licuts and Shadows of a Long Episcopate” contains the ‘* Reminis- 
cences and Recollections” of the Right Reverend Henry Benjamin 
Whipple, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Minnesota, who has done such noble 
missionary work among the American Indians. The volume is not only 
of deep interest, but gives a lively picture of the life led by a great and 
active Churchman. (Macmillan. Ip. 576. 175.) 

‘The Mirage of Two Buried Cities,” by John Fletcher Horne, M.D. 
F.R.S.E., is a handsomely produced volume, an extension of the author's 
brochure, ‘The Buried Cities of Vesuvius, Herculaneum, and Pompeii,” 
which in this improved form should mect with a fresh spell of populatity. 
(Hazell, Watson & Co. Pp. 354. 105. 6d.) 

‘‘Child-life in Colonial Days,” by Alice Morse Earle, author of 
“* Home Life in Colonial Days,” and other domestic and social histories 
of old times in America, is worthy of its predecessors. The book is full 
of interesting details appertaining to the up-bringing, education, and 
pleasures of the young colonials, and is, besides, full of interesting illus- 
trations. (Macmillan. Pp. 418. 8s. 6d.) 

“Notes on Sport and Travel,” by George Henry Kingsley, with a 
memoir by his daughter, Mary H. Kingsley, reveal a fine personality, and 
there are ‘* Notes ” on such fascinating subjects as ‘‘ Sub-glacial Angling,” 
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—— 
Volume III. 


Ready next week. 





THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 


A QUARTERLY 


MISCELLANY 


EDITED BY 


LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


Small folio, bound in leather. Price ars. net. 


CONTENTS. 


On the Binding of this Volume 

War Memories 

Spain : Financial and Political 

Some Letters of George Canning 
(mostly unpublished) 

Lucretius on Life and Death 

Talbot of Ursula 

Our Sea-Fights with the Dutch 

The Merciful Soul 

Notes on the Venezuelan Arbitration 

Paolo and Francesca 

Four Poems written in Norway in 
1899 

Changes in Parliamentary Speech 

On the Art of Going to War 

The Unflinching Realist 

Past and Future in South Africa 

The Outcasts 

Chinese Doctors and Medical Treat- 
ment 

Sikhs and Boers : a Paraliel 

Some Battlepieces 

Impressions and Opinions 

Notes on the Portraits of Bonaparte, 
the Shelleys, and Mary of Lorraine 


CyrkiL DAVENPORT, F.S.A, 
STEPHEN CRANE 

SENOR MORET Y PRENDERGAST 
Edited by the Rev. Canon RAVEN 


W. H. MALLocK 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
DAVID HANNAY 
LAURENCE ALMA TADEMA 
G. R. ASKWITH 

RICHARD GARNETT, LL.D. 
EDMUND Goss 


Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON, M.P. 
SPENSER WILKINSON 

H. D. TRAILL 

LIONEL PHILLIPS 

H. DE VERE STACPOOLE 
ISABELLA L, Bisnop 


STEPHEN WHEEIER 
SIDNEY Low 


LIONEL CusT, F.S.A., Director of 
the National Portrait Gallery 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Napoleon Bonaparte 
George Canning 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 
Mary Shelley 

Paderewski 

Marie de Guise-Lorraine 


DENON 
GAINSBOROUGIT 
AMELIA CURRAN 
R. ROTHWELL 
EMIL Fucus 
CLOUET 





NEW NOVELS. 


THE WHITE DOVE. 


By W. J. Locke, Author of 


“Idols,” ‘* Derelicts,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“A moving tale of human passion and a powerful study of conduct and motive. 
seeeeees The tale is a work of high art as well as a piece of wise teaching.” —Scotsman. 


ONE QUEEN TRIUMPHANT. 


By Frank MATHEW, 


Author of ‘‘ Defender of the Faith,” “‘ Spanish Wine,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
‘A pleasant historical romance.”—Academry. . / 
“Mr. Mathew has made Elizabeth a very real figure, and indeed has given to the 
whole book a reality which few present-day writers of historical romance achieve........ 
One Queen Triumphant ’ is a fine accomp!ishment and a story to be read.” 


THE REALIST. 


Daily Mail. 


By Hersert FLOWeERDEW, Author of 


“*A Celibate’s Wife.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“ One of the cleverest stories that we have read for a long time ;........intensely 


interesting.” —Pal! Mall Gazette. 


“Mr. Flowerdew has written a story of singular ingenuity and dexterous literary 


workmanship." —Daily Telegraph. 


“A clever book,..+.....presented with skill and with certainty of touch.” 


THE JUDGMENT OF HELEN. 


Daily News. 


By Tuomas Coss, 


Author of ‘* Carpet Courtship,” ‘‘ Mr. Passingham,” &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“A more delightful comedy than ‘ The Judgment of Helen’ could not be wished for. 
ss+s+oeeThe situation is very cleverly handled, the characters are charming and play 
their parts to perfection, the dialogue is as bright as the situations are piquant, and the 
interest and amusement never flag.""—Scofsman. 


JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER, VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST, 


THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
NEGRO NOBODIES: a Story of Life in Jamaica. 


By NoEt p—E MontaGNac, Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK ABOUT THE WAR. 
HOW TO READ WAR NEWS: a Vade Mecum 


of Notes and Hints to Readers of Despatches and Intelligence from the Seat of 
War. Contains a Large Coloured War Map and a Glossary of Military Technical 
Terms, Local, African, and Dutch Phrases, &c. With a Supplementary Chapter 
on the Situation by Dr. Geo. McCaLtt TuHEAL. Pocket size. Bound in imita- 
tion leather, 1s, 


A WHITE WOMAN IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


By HeLen Cappick. Cloth, 6s. (Shortly. 


BY MOOR AND FELL: Landscape and Lang- 


settle. alk in West Yorkshire. By HALLIWELL SuTcLiFFE, Author of “* Ricroft 
of Withens,” &c. With over 7o Illustrations by Geo. Hering. Cloth, gilt, 6s. 





THE SPORTS LIBRARY.—A NEW SERIES. 
Edited by Howarp Spicer. 
RIDING, DRIVING, & KINDRED SPORTS. 


By T. F. Dae. Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 
THROUGH FIRE TO FORTUNE. By the 


Author of “A Winning Hazard,” “ Brown, V.C.,” &c. In decorated cover, and 
also in Unwin’s Green Cloth Library, 6s. 2 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIfFE’S NEW BOOK. 
SHAMELESS WAYNE: a Tale of the Yorkshire 


Moors. By the Author of “ Ricroft of Withens,” &c. Unwin’s Green Cloth 
Library. 6s. 


SAND AND CACTUS: a Set of Stories of Life in 


Arizona, By WotcotT BEARD. 6s. 


Mr, Unwin's New Illustrated Announcement List is now ready and will be sent 
to any address post-free on application. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 

PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC 

REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS | 
WORKS OF ART.! 





FAVOURITE PICTURES FROM VARIOUS SCHOOLS. 


THE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE THE GLEANERS (Miter). 
(Turner). | ANGELS’ HEADS (Reynotps). | 

THE OLD GATE (Wacker). THE STEP (Petrie). 

LA CRUCHE CASSEE (Grevuzr) | THE AGE OF INNOCENCE (Rev- 

BEATA BEATRIX (Rossert!). | NOLDs). 

HOPE (Warts). THE CHILD WITH APPLE 

MADAME LEBRUN AND HER (GrEvze). 
DAUGHTER (Lesrvy). | THE CAST SHOE (Mason). 


The above Autotypes are issued of the uniform scale of 18 in. longest line ; they 
are produced in rich Sepia Permanent Pigment, and framed in Oak or Walnut 
Mouldings of special Design. Prices from 27s. to 42s. each complete. 





PICTURES FOR PRESENTS.. 


The Company has now on View a Collection of Selected Examples tastefully 
framed and at moderate prices. } 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and, being 


eminently s‘sitable for Home Adornment, prove acceptable Presents. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
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‘¢ Trout Tickling,” ‘* Among the Sharks and Whales,” ‘‘ Chamois Hunt- 
ing,” &c. (Macmillan. Pp. 544. 8s. 6d.) 


South Africa 


‘* Natal, the Land and its Story: a Geography and History, with 
Maps,” by Robert Russell, gives a concise and authoritative account of 
the youngest of our Colonies. (Dent. Pp. 280. 2s. 6d.) 

“‘The Problem of South African Unity,” by W. Basil Worsfold: 
«* The lecture which is here printed was delivered on December 14, 1899, 
at the Imperial Institute, being the concluding lecture of a course of six, 
entitled ‘ England in South Africa.’” Notes have been added. (George 
Allen. Pp. 64. 6d.) 

‘* How to Read War News” is rightly described as a ‘‘ Vade Mecum 
of notes and hints to readers of despatches and intelligence from the seat 
of war.” An excellent map accompanies this useful little handbook. 
(Unwin. Pp. 140. Is.) 

Science, &c. 


“* A Century of Science, and Other Essays,” by John Fiske, is written 
in a very readable style. The volume contains, in addition to the paper 
from which it takes its title, papers on such subjects as ‘* The Part Played 
by Infancy in the Evolution of Man,” ‘*A Harvest of Irish Folklore,” 
‘* Forty Years of Bacon-Shakespeare Folly.” (Macmillan. Pp. 477. 8s. 6d.) 

‘*Experiments on Animals,” by Stephen Paget, with an introduction 
by Lord Lister. The author gives the result of twelve years’ experience 
as Secretary to the Association for the Advancement of Medicine by 
Research. The book is put forward as, in a certain sense, a reply to the 
opponents of all experiments on animals. (Unwin. Pp. 274. 6s.) 


Criticism, Belles Lettres, &c. 


** Dramatic Criticism,” by 7. 7. Grein, is dedicated ‘‘ to George 
Bernard Shaw, in remembrance of our struggle for dramatic independence 
and with grateful affection,” and contains some very interesting papers on 
plays that have appeared in London during the years 1897 and onwards. 
{Long. Pp. 296. 35. 6d.) 

** Lambkin’s Remains,” by #. #., author of ‘* The Bad Child’s Book of 
Beasts,” is an excellent piece of ’Varsity fooling, and comes from Oxford, 
where J. A. Lambkin, M.A., sometime Fellow of Burford College, wrote 
these ‘‘ unpublished essays, sermons, and speeches.” (Vincent’s, 96 High 
Street, Oxford. Pp. 137. 2s. 6d.) 

‘* By Shore and Wood” contains a number of good verses mainly 
inspired by Scottish scenery. There are also translations, including several 
from the urtranslatable Heine. The poet is W. Cuthbertson. (James 
Thin, Edinburgh. Pp. 158.) 

Fiction 

‘* Abbé Mouret’s Transgression,” by Emile Zola, edited with an 
introduction by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly, isan effective translation of the 
fourth volume in the ‘* Rougon-Macquart ” series, one of the most romantic 
of the author’s stories. (Chatto. Pp. 305. 35. 6d.) 

‘‘ Through Fire to Fortune,” by J/rs. Alexander, is an entertaining 
novel, and much of the story deals with the stage and play-actors. (Unwin. 
Pp. 309. 6s.) 

** Prairie Folks,” by Ham/in Garland, issued in a revised and enlarged 
edition, contains some of the earlier short stories of that clever American. 
‘* The tales are nearly all of the prairielands of the West, and include 
many ruder as well as younger types.” (Macmillan. Pp. 284. 6s.) 

** Sour Grapes,” by J. #. Cornish, opens with a trio of poachers with 
whose work the author seems enviably familiar; these are joined by an 
elderly “* Antiquary, naturalist, Egyptologist, a master of the Classics,” 
and later on by a gamekeeper. A love story follows, and the mixture 
seems an original and exciting blend. (Chatto. Pp. 351. 6s.) 

‘*Drake and his Yeomen,” a handsomely illustrated volume, is 
described as ‘*A True Recounting of the Character and Adventures of 
Sir Francis Drake, as told by Sir Matthew Maunsell, his Friend and 
Follower. Wherein also is set forth much of the Narrator’s Private 
History.” The author is James Barnes. (Macmillan. Pp, 415. 

“*The Lady Isabel : a Tale of Social Life in the Olden Time,” is by 
A. Hammond, who is fond of moralising and long sentences. The scene 
of his story: ‘* This noble domain had once belonged to a powerful 
Saxon thane, who had hunted the wild boar and savage wolf amid those 
thickly-wooded hills and dales.” (Stock. Pp. 81. 2s. 6d.) 

“*Real Pictures of Clerical Life in Ireland,” by 7. Duncan Craig, 
D.D., is a reprint of an interesting collection of sketches and stories, 
mainly reminiscent. The divergence of Irish Protestant and Catholic is 
well illustrated. The Land League and Captain Moonlight figure pro- 
minently. (Stock. Pp. 351. 6s.) 
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New Editions and Reprints 


The fifth and sixth volumes of the ‘‘ Larger Temple Shakespeare” 
(Dent. 4s. 6d. per vol.) have just been issued. They contain King John, 
Richard II., the two parts of Henry IV., Henry V., and Ilenry VL 
Admirably printed, well bound and annotated by Mr. Israel Gol 
furnished moreover with many illustrations, topographical and antiquarian, 
no better edition than this is on the market. Another edition of Shake. 
speare, ‘The Chiswick,” is rapidly making headway. Two more of its 
dainty volumes, that each hold a play, reach us this week. They contain 
King John and the Winter’s Tale, furnished with illustrations by Mr, 
Byam Shaw, who is at his best in the first-named volume. (Bell, 15, 6g, 
per vol.) 

Messrs. Digby Long have sent us ‘The Yellow Badge,” by Jean 
Middlemass, now in its second edition. (Pp. 312. 6s.) Messrs, A. &¢. 
Black have published a second edition of their ‘* Guide to Constanti. 
nople,” so carefully and informatively compiled by Demetrius Coufopoulos, 
(Pp. 199. 2s. 6d.) 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has already printed a second impression of Sir 
Edward Russell's entertaining reminiscences grouped together under the 
title, “*That Reminds Me.” Here the diner-out may browse to great 
advantage. (Pp. 333. 125.) 

To these we must add the fourth volume of ‘* The Life and Works of 
Charlotte Bronté and her Sisters.” It contains ‘‘ The Professor,” by 
Charlotte, and Poems by all three sisters and their father. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward supplies the introduction. (Smith, Elder. Pp. 546. 65); 
Messrs. Ward, Lock’s ‘*‘ Holmby House,” the fourteenth volume in their 
new and handsome Library Edition of Whyte-Melville. (Pp. 498, 
35. 6d.), and the same firm’s cheap reprint of A/ax Adeler’s popular 
volume ot fun, ** Out of the Hurly-Burly.” 

Messrs. A. & C, Black have issued a new edition, revised and 
enlarged, of **A History of Socialism,” by Zhomas Kirkup. “Tn this 
new and enlarged edition the changes made consist chiefly in bringing 
the history nearer to our own time. The German Social Democracy is 
treated in a special chapter which is almost entirely new.” (Black, 
Pp. 364. 7s. 6d.) 


THE LAZARUS OF EMPIRE 


THE Celt, he is proud in his protest, 
The Scot, he is calm in his place, 

For each has a word in the ruling and doom 
Of the empire that honours his race : 

And the Englishman, dogged and grim, 
Looks the world in the face as he goes, 

And he holds a proud lip, for he sails his own ship, 
And he cares not for rivals nor foes ; 

But lowest and last, with his areas vast, 
And horizon so servile and tame, 

Sits the poor beggar Colonial 
Who feeds on the crumbs of her fame. 


He knows no place in her councils, 

He holds no part inthe word, 
That girdles the world with its thunders 
When the fiat of Britain is heard ; 

He beats no drums to her battles, 
He gives no triumphs her name, 

But lowest and last, with his areas vast, 
He feeds on the crumbs of her fame. 


How long, O how long, the dishonour, 
The servile and suppliant place? 

Are we Britons who batten upon her, 
Or degenerate sons of the race? 

It is souls that make nations, not numbers, 
As our forefathers proved in the past, 

Let us take up the burden of empire, 
Or nail our own flag to the mast. 

Doth she care for us, value us, want us, 
Or are we but pawns in the game ; 

Where lowest and last, with our areas vast, 
We feed on the crumbs of her fame? 


Ottawa. W. Wilfred Campbell, in the Toronto Globe.” 
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J, M. DENT & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


eer 


Beatrice D’Este, Duchess of Milan, 
1475-1497 : a Study of the Renaissance. By Jucia Cartwricut (Mrs, Henry 
Ady), Author of “* Madamo,” “‘ Sacharissa,” &c. Large demy 8vo. cloth, gilt 
top, net, 155. 

“It is distinguished by its charm and the vividness of its presentment........ The 
authoress has written a faithful history, gleaned with care and knowledge from several 
more or less untouched sources, and forming an interesting contribution to contem- 
porary literature." —Daily Telegraph. 


The White Rohe of Churches of 


the XIth Century: some Pages from the History of the Romanesque 
Cathedral of Gloucester. By the Very Rev. H. D. Spence, Dean of Gloucester, 
Illustrated in Photogravure, half-tone and line. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Praise of Gardens : an Epitome 


of the Literature of the Garden-Art. With an Historical Epilogue by ALBERT 
Forpes SievEKING, F.S.A. With 6 Photogravures and 24 other Illustrations 
from Drawings by G. S. Elgood, R.I., photographs, and other sources. Large 
crown Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MASTER MUSICIANS. 


Edited by Freperick J. Crowest, Author of ‘‘ The Great Tone Poets,” &c. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth gilt, with Illustrations and Portraits, 3s. 6d. net per volume. 


SECOND VOLUME NOW READY. 


Wagner. By Cuartes A. Lincey. 


“ It should prove a genuinely useful introduction to the literary and musical works of 
Wagner." —Glode. 


Beethoven. 


Previously published. 
By Freperick J. Crowest. 


Natal, the Land and its Story: 


a Geography and History. With Maps. By Roperr Russe t, Superintendent 
of Education, Natal. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


= 
Leaves from our Tuscan Kitchen; 
or, How to Cook Vegetables. By Mrs. Janet Ross. Fcp. 8vo. net, 2s. 6d. 
This book gives over 300 recipes for cooking vegetables, macaroni, polenta, &c. 
A short introduction gives the volume a literary flavour, and there is a photogravure 
frontispiece of Mrs. Ross's Italian cook at work in his kitchen, 


J. M. DENT & CO, 29 & 30 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 





BOOKS WANTED. 25s. EACH OFFERED. JESSE’S 
“ Richard III.,” 1862 ; Stevenson's ‘‘ Edinburgh,” 1879 ; ‘‘ New Arabian Nights,” 








2vols., 1882; ‘ Inland Voyage,” 1878 ; Swinburne’s “‘ Queen Mother,” Pickering, 1860; | 
“Atalanta,” 1865; Borrow’s ‘*Wild Wales,” 3 vols., 1862; ‘‘ Edinburgh University | 


Magazine,” 4 parts issued 1871; ‘‘Scenes of Clerical Life,” 2 vols., 1858; Alken's 
“Tilustrations Popular Songs,” 1825; Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Sixth Oriental Monarchy,” 1872. 
Rare Books Supplied. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN 
BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





PLEASE NoTE.—THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BooKsSTALLs and from NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 


Street, LONDON, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of | 


application, 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


ENLARGED AND CLASSIFIED 
CATALOGUE. 


Ready JANUARY 1900. 
(Over 500 pages 8vo., bound in green cloth.) 


All the Principal Works in Circulation at the Library 


ARRANGED UNDER SUBJECTS, 


Forming a Comprehensive Guide to Notable Publications in most Branches 

of Literature. 

Books of Permanent Interest on POLITICAL and SOCIAL TOPICS, 
the ARMY, NAVY, ARTS, SCIENCE, PHILOSOPHY, 
SPORT, THEOLOGY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
FICTION, 

Price is. 6d. 


ALSO A FOREIGN CATALOGUE, 
containing BOOKS in FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, and SPANISH. 


Price is. 6d. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.; 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. ; and 
48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON. 
And at BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 





A NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 





RE you seeking a Birthday or other Gift for a friend at home or abroad 
which will bring pleasure and profit the whole year through? If so, 
send the name and address of that friend, together with rss. (if the address be 
in the British Isles), or 18s, (if abroad), and THE OUTLOOK will be forwarded 

post free each week direct from this office—a weekly message of goodwill. 

Address :— 
The Manager, THE OUTLOOK, 

109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 

Says the 77MES.—''Tue Ovttoox is brightly written without being flippant ; 
Its Contents are well diversified, and to judge from the temper of its references to 
current questions in politics, life, letters, and the arts, its motto in controversial matter 
would seem to be Light rather than Heat.” 

















YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO DO YOUR WRITING IN THE OLD WAY. 





By Special Warrants of Appointment to 


v 


SS REE, 

ae H.R.H. 

H.M. The Queen. The Prince of Wales. 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


Leadership means Superiority. 








The daily use of the Remington in the Royal 

Household is only another indication of its 

growing popularity, which is further evinced 

by the fact that our Machines are used in all 

Departments of Her Majesty’s Service—10 

Remingtons being in use to one of all other 
makes combined. 


Continued Leadership implies Progress. 
many Competitors shows undeniable merit. 


Remington 
Typewriter. 


Tacitly acknowledged Leadership over 








WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


100 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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Old Ripe Tobacco. 


MURRAY’S 
MELLOW 


MIXTURE. 


For 30 Years the Irish 
National Smoking 
Mixture. 












SMOKE IT. 


Genuine Cobacco. | Fe | 
| Guaranteed Pure. 


Datural Flavour. Datural Aroma, 
BELFAST. | 
GQNW ddia 











FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 
DRAWING, MUSIC WRITING, indeed whenever 
a PEN is necessary, use only a ‘‘ SWAN,” 


Adds immeasurably 
to celerity and 
comfort in 


writing. 


The World’s 
Best Pen, 
by the World’s 
Best Makers. 






— 


Made in 8 sizes at 


10/6 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION TO | 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


93:CHEAPSIDE, E.0.; 95. REGENT ST., LONDON, W 


.} & 3 EXCHANGE ST,, NANCAESTER 
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AND « OF ALL , STATIONERS, | 
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ON THE CONTINENT 


F. TENNANT PAIN, 
21 FARRINGDON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 


And 80 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS, 
Special Continental Representative. 


*“‘THE OUTLOOK’”’ is on Sale at the ander- 
mentioned Kiosks, Libraries, and Railway 











































a Stations :— 
Belgium. 
BRUSSELS Ta, TREMOR ccoccconersses - 14 Galerie du Rol, 
o» P, Kats wssccccccsscseeeee 97 rue Neuve, 
Egypt. 
CAIRO...cceseereees ° _- Anglo-American Book Depét, 
i” Qubiiaebenebonel » Be TRRRRIIE accscccncemes -. Librairie International, 
bp | eanensen evooree G. G, Zacheria....+0- «. Library. 
@rance. 
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= ee Mme. Dumont... Kiosque, rue Noailles, 
MENTON  ccoccooee Vve. C. Mathieu » 24 rue St. Michel, 
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5a Reeennensnen «» Galignani Library ... 48 quaiSt. Jean Baptiste, 
Le Vent & Chevallier 50 quai St. Jean Baptiste, 
Brentano ......0ceeee 37 avenue de l’'Opéra, 





Byron Library 

Galignani Library ... 

Neal's Library 148 rue de Rivoli. 

Mme. Vve. Timotie... 14 rue Castiglione. 

And the principal Kiosques on the Paris Boulevards and the Railway 
Stations ; also at the Paris Office, 30 rue Taitbout. 


8 rue Castiglione, 
224 rue de Rivoli. 








Germany. 
BERLIN 
FRANKFORT 
HAMBURG 
WIESBADEN «sees 

Italy. 
FLORENCE...s006 - 


GENOA ... 
MILAN 


” 





” 
NAPLES 


” 
ROME... 





Switzerland. 
BBALTE cccconcoscccces 
GENEVA... .00000+ ee 


Lav SANNE 





TERRITET 
THUN ccocee 2 
VEVEY ccccocccecee 





Lucke.. eooccoeccess 
Bocca Fratelli ......00. 
Carlo Pratesi......+. eos 


B. Seeber 
G. P. Vieusseux 
Luigi Corsanego 
O. Bertussi 
Bocca Fratelli 
P. Marco 
Detken & Rockoll ... 
G, Valette .....00. eocceee 
Bocra Fratelli 

Loescher & Co, 
Luigi Rossi 
A. Heath-Wilson..... . 
G. Gandolfo 
R, Vissetti 
Carlo Clausen 
Pozzo Bros. 
Roux & Co. see 
Sebastiano Zanco .s...0« 


seeeeeeeeeee 


Festersen & Cie .. 
Schmid & Francke . 
C. E, Alioth 
George & Co, 
E. Frey 
Roussy & Co. ... 
Doleschal 
A. Gebhardt 
C. B. Faist 

E. Schlesinger ..... eve 
E. Schlesinger 
E 
E. 


Peerrrrrrrrt 





=. Staempfli 
. Schlesinger 








Passage, unter den Linden, 
Railway Station Bookstall, 
19-21 Brodschrangen, 
Buchhandlung. 


8 via Cerretani. 
15 piazza del Duomo, and 
Railway Station Bookstall. 

20 via Tornabuoni. 

Library. 

Station Bookstall. 

Library, piazza del Duomo, 
21 via Corso Vittorio Emanuele 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
Piazza del Plebiscitio, 
Station Bookstall, 

Via del Corso. 

307 via del Corso. 

Kiosque, piazza di Spagna, 
22 piazza di Spagna. 

21 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

2 via Vittorio Emanuele, 

19 via di Po. 

Railway Station Bookstall, 
Galerie Subalpina. 

Kiosque, presso San Marco. 


Library. 

Railway Station. 
Boulevard du Théatre, 
ro Corraterie, 
Railway Station, 

Rue de Bourg. 


Kapellplatz. [hot 
Library under the Schweitzer- 
Library. 
Library. 
Library, 


Railway Station Bookstall, 
Library. 


NOTICE.—If there is any difficulty in obtaining Tut OvTtoox, F. Tennant Pain, 
| 21 Farringdon Avenue, London, and 30 rue Taitbout, Paris, will forward single copies, 
on receipt of 4d., which may be sent in stamps of any country. Subscriptions all over 
' the World, 3 Months, 4s. 6¢. ; 6 Months, 9s. ; 12 Months, 18s. 
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